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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


In  presenting  to  the  public  a  new  edition  of  this  rare  old 
volume,  a  few  explanatory  remarks  were  deemed  necessary 
by  the  publishers.  This  book,  if  carefully  studied,  will  be 
found  not  only  entertaining,  but  exceedingly  instructive,  to 
the  general  reader;  but  of  far  deeper,  and  more  absorbing 
interest,  to  the  antiquary  and  historian.  Besides,  it  will, 
perhaps,  serve  in  some  degree  to  render  tardy  justice  to  an 
individual,  whose  spirited  enterprise,  and  far-seeing  sagacity, 
should  long  since  have  enrolled  his  name  amongst  the  most 
distinguished  of  America's  benefactors. 

There,  is  no  portion  of  American  history  so  interesting  as 
that  relating  to  the  Aborigines  of  our  country;  and  on  this 
subject  the  present  volume  throws  a  flood  of  light,  of  which, 
it  is  hoped,  future  writers  will  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves. 
It  will  be  found,  by  comparing  the  statistical  information 
contained  in  "Coxe's  Carolana,"  with  the  historical  account 

of  De   Soto's  expedition      together  with   other  old   writers   of 

that  period — that  the  immense  valley  of  the  Mississippi  once 
teemed  with  myriads  of  Indian  tribes,  some  of  whom  were 
far  more  civilized  than  those  ill-fated  remnants  of  nations,  that 
are  still  found  lingering  around  our  frontier  settlements. 

The  very  names  of  many  of  these  once  powerful  tribes  are 
now  forgotten ;  and  even  the  names  of  lakes,  rivers,  &c, 
which  were  frequently  designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
some  mighty  warrior,  or  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  only 
serve  to  lead  us  astray.     They  lead  us  astray,  because  the 
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original  names  have  become  so  miserably  corrupted  in  being 
translated  into  French,  and  again  into  English,  which  have 
been  more  or  less  altered  and  corrupted  by  each  succeeding 
generation,  that  it  is  now  found  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
utterly  impossible,  to  ascertain  the  origin  from  whence  they 
were  derived.  The  antiquary,  or  historian,  or  even  the 
ordinary  seeker  after  truth,  will  find  this  a  text-book,  to  which 
he  can  always  refer  with  confidence  and  satisfaction.  Let  a 
few  examples  suffice  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  remark; 
one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world,  viz:  the  Missouri, 
derived  its  name  from  a  powerful  tribe  who  resided  near  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi;  St.  Charles  appears  to  have 
been  the  site  of  their  principal  town.  This  tribe,  as  stated 
in  the  book,  was  called  "Massourites,"  as  can  be  proved  by 
a  few  survivors  who  still  reside  amongst  the  Kanzas,  and 
such  was  originally  the  name  of  the  river.  Again,  the  "Great 
Father  of  Waters, " — as  it  has  been  erroneously  translated — 
should  have  been  called  "Meschacebe,"  which  signifies,  in  the 
Chippewa,  and  other  Indian  languages,  simply,  "the  Big 
River."  These  remarks  will  apply  to  almost  any  Indian  name 
which  has  been  preserved,  and  w7hich  will  be  found  to  be 
wonderfully  correct,  by  comparing  the  names,  as  written  in 
the  book,  with  those  that  are  still  retained  among  the  Indians 
now  living. 

By  reference  to  the  map — which  is  a  wTell-executed  fac-simile 
of  the  original — it  will  be  found  that  the  lakes,  and  principal 
rivers,  with  their  various  bearings,  have  been  laid  down  with 
astonishing  accuracy,  considering  it  was  executed  more  than 
a  century  ago.  But  "Coxe's  Carolana"  aspires  to  a  degree  of 
distinction,  beyond  the  valuable  information  which  it  conveys 
to  the  historian  and  antiquary.  It  points  out,  in  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  manner,  the  value  and  resources  of  a  country, 
which  was  then  but  little  known,   and  still  less  appreciated; 


and  many  statesmen  and  political  economists  of  the  present 
age,  might  collect  useful  hints,  by  a  careful  perusal  of  its 
quaint  pages. 

Speaking  of  the  value  of  gold'  and  silver  mines,  and  the 
comparative  effects  which  they  have  produced  on  the  wealth 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  author  very  sagely  remarks:  "But 
where  there  is  so  good  and  rich  a  soil,  so  pure  and  healthful 
an  air  and  climate,  such  an  abundance  af  all  things  needful 
for  food  and  raiment,  such  valuable  materials  for  foreign  and 
domestic  trade ;  surely  these  advantages  alone,  if  industriously 
improved  and  prudently  managed,  will,  in  the  event,  bring  in 
gold  and  silver  by  the  balance  of  trade,  as  in  the  case  of  Eng 
land  and  Holland,  who,  without  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  are 
perhaps  the  richest  nations,  for  the  quantity  of  land  they 
possess,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  in  the  whole  commer- 
cial world." 

Could  the  sagacious  author  have  foreseen  the  impetus  which 
the  application  of  steam  was  destined  to  give  to  the  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  even  agricultural  interests  of  this  new 
world,  he  would  have  been  far  more  deeply  impressed  with 
the  vast  importance  of  the  region  which  his  distinguished 
ancestor  claimed  as  his  individual  domain. 

In  pointing  out  the  peculiar  advantages  possessed  by  British 
America,  the  author  displays  a  wonderful  degree  of  sagacity — 
a  deep  research  into  the  profound  science  of  political  economy. 
He  dwells  at  length  upon  the  subject  of  cotton,  and  predicts, 
even  at  this  early  period,  that  it  would  ultimately  become  the 
staple  of  the  country,  and,  if  properly  managed,  make  the 
world  our  debtor.  And  here  we  may  pause  to  reflect  upon 
the  noble  pride  which  must  have  thrilled  the  bosom  of  Doctor 
Coxe,  could  he  have  foreseen  that  a  descendant — Tench  Coxe — 
was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
American  statesmen,  in  turning  this  branch  of  our  national 
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and  individual  wealth  into  its  proper  channel.  And  if  the 
spirit  of  the  philanthropic  Doctor  is  permitted  to  look  down 
upon  the  affairs  of  this  mundane  sphere,  it  will  smile 
approvingly  upon  another  descendant,  who  is  now  dwelling 
upon  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  whose  mouth  his  ships  dis- 
covered; for  it  was  to  his  kindness  that  we  are  indebted,  for 
the  valuable  old  volume,  which,  in  a  new  dress,  is  now 
presented  to  the  public.  Before  the  reader  enters  upon  the 
perusal  of  these  pages,  we  would  recommend  to  his  especial 
attention  that  portion  of  the  original  preface,  where  a  union 
of  all  the  colonies  is  forcibly  recommended,  for  purposes  of 
defence ;  not  only  against  the  French — whom  the  author, 
with  true  English  feeling,  looked  upon  as  the  natural  enemies 
of  his  country,  but  against  the  numerous  hordes  of  Indian 
tribes,  which,  at  that  early  period,  swarmed  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  The  author,  being  an  Englishman,  and  some- 
thing of  a  favorite  with  His  Majesty,  could  do  nothing  more 
than  hint  at  the  glorious  union,  which,  more  than  a  century 
after,  became  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

"The  first  ancestor  of  the  author,  connected  with  American 
affairs,  was  Doctor  Daniel  Coxe,  who  was  physician  to  the 
Queen  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  and  also  to  Queen  Anne. 
He  was  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  soil  of  West  Jersey, 
and  sole  proprietor  of  the  government,  he  having  held  the 
office  of  governor  to  him  and  his  forever.  At  the  request  of 
Anne,  he  surrendered  the  government  to  the  Crown,  retaining 
the  other  proprietary  rights.  A  member  of  the  Coxe  family 
was  always  appointed  by  the  Crown,  while  there  was  a  resi- 
dent member  in  the  province,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Coun- 
cil of  New  Jersey,  until  the  Revolution."  (See  Smith's  His- 
tory of  New  Jersey.) 

Note.— The  original  of  Coxe's  Carolana  can  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Congres 
the  Atheneum  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  City  Library  of  the  same  place. 


THE  PREFACE. 


The  ensuing  Treatise  is,  for  the  most  part,  compos'd  out  of 
Memoirs,  which  the  present  Proprietor  of  Carolana,  my  honour'd 
father,  had  drawn  from  several  English  journals  and  itineraries 
taken  by  his  own  people,  whom  he  had  sent  for  discovery  of 
this  most  noble,  pleasant  and  fertile  Province,  and  the  parts 
adjacent,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  as  well  as  from  the  accounts  of 
other  travellers  and  Indian  traders,  who  had  often  pierc'd  into 
and  rang'd  through  the  heart  of  it,  and  were  persons  of  good 
understanding  and  probity,  whose  relations  agreeing  so  well  to- 
gether, tho'  mostly  strangers  to  each  other,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
pos'd,  they  could  conspire  to  impose  fables  and  falsities  on  the 
world. 

The  vast  trouble  and  expence  (these  two  great  impedi- 
ments of  public  good)  the  said  Proprietor  has  undergone  to 
effect  all  this,  will  scarcely  be  credited ;  for  he  not  only,  at 
his  sole  charge,  for  several  years,  establish'd  and  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  Governors  and  chief  Indian  traders  in  all 
the  English  Colonies  on  the  Continent  of  America ;  employ'd 
many  people  on  discoveries  by  land  to  the  West,  North  and 
South  of  this  vast  extent  of  ground ;  but  likewise,  in  the  year 
1698,  he  equipp'd  and  fitted  out  two  ships,  provided  with  above 
twenty  great  guns,  sixteen  patereroes,  abundance  of  small  arms, 
ammunition,  stores  and  provisions  of  all  sorts,  not  only  for  the 
use  of  those  on  board,  and  for  discovery  by  sea,  but  also  for 
building  a  fortification,  and  settling  a  colony  by  land  ;  there 
being  in  both  vessels,  besides  sailors  and  common  men,  above 
thirty  English  and  French  volunteers,  some  noblemen,  and  all 
gentlemen. 

One  of  these  vessels  discover'd  the  mouths  of  the  great  and 
famous  river  Meschacebe,  or,  as  term'd  by  the  French,  Missisip- 
pi,  enter'd  and  ascended  it  above  one  hundred  miles,  and  had 
perfected  a  settlement  therein,  if  the  captain  of  the  other  ship 
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had  done  his  duty  and  not  deserted  them.  They  howsoever 
took  possession  of  this  country  in  the  king's  name,  and  left,  in 
several  places,  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  affix'd  on  boards  and 
trees  for  a  memorial  thereof. 

And  here  I  cannot  forbear  taking  notice,  that  this  was  the 
first  ship  that  ever  enter'd  that  river  from  the  sea,  or  that  per- 
fectly discover'd  or  describ'd  its  several  mouths,  in  opposition 
to  the  boasts  and  falsities  of  the  French,  who  in  their  printed 
books  and  accounts  thereof,  assume  to  themselves  the  honour  of 
both  ;  Providence  seeming  to  reserve  the  glory  of  succeeding  in 
so  noble  an  enterprize,  to  the  zeal  and  industry  of  a  private 
subject  of  England,  which  was  twice  in  vain  attempted  by 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  the  most  ambitious  and  powerful  Mon- 
arch of  Europe. 

But  as  the  perfect  discovery  of  that  great  river,  its  seven 
mouths,  and  all  the  coast  of  Carolana,  on  the  Bay  of  Mexico, 
for  at  least  14  degrees  of  longitude,  was  then  effected,  and  most 
of  the  persons  who  were  actually  upon  it,  with  their  journals, 
drafts  and  charts,  return'd  safe  to  England,  the  Proprietor  pre- 
sented a  memorial  thereof  to  his  then  Majesty  King  William  of 
glorious  memory,  wherewith  he  was  so  well  pleas'd  and  satis- 
fy'd,  that  in  a  General  Council  call'd  for  that  purpose,  he  order'd 
it  to  be  read,  and  taken  into  consideration,  himself,  and  above 
twenty  of  the  Council,  who  were  then  present,  unanimously 
agreeing,  that  the  design  of  settling  the  said  Province  ought  to 
be  speedily  encouragd  and  promoted. 

His  said  Majesty  being  afterwards  more  fully  convinc'd,  that 
such  an  undertaking  would  greatly  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the 
English  nation,  and  the  security  of  its  colonies  on  the  continent 
of  North  America,  often  declar'd,  that  he  would  leap  over  twenty 
stumbling-blocks,  rather  than  not  effect  it ;  and  frequently  as- 
sured the  present  Proprietor,  that  it  should  not  only  receive  a 
public  encouragement,  but  that  he  would  particularly  contribute 
towards  it,  by  sending  at  his  own  cost  six  or  eight  hundred 
French  refugees  and  Vaudois,  to  joyn  with  those  English  who 
could  be  procur'd  to  begin  the  settlement  there. 

Besides  divers  noblemen,  gentlemen  and  merchants,  proffer'd 
the  same.  Particularly  the  Lord  Lonsdale,  then  Lord  Privy- 
Seal,  being  highly  sensible  of  the  great  advantages  would  re- 
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dound  to  the  English  nation  thereby,  offer'd  to  assist  the  design 
with  two  thousand  pounds  in  ready  mony,  or  a  ship  of  two 
hundred  tuns,  with  one  hundred  persons  of  whatsoever  trades 
or  employments  should  be  thought  most  convenient;  and  to 
provide  them  with  provisions,  necessary  tools  and  instruments, 
for  the  space  of  one  year  ;  not  making  the  least  capitulation  for 
himself  or  them,  beyond  the  grant  of  a  competent  tract  of  land 
for  their  habitation  and  necessary  subsistance  :  But  the  sudden 
death  of  that  Lord,  and  soon  after  of  King  William,  put  a  period, 
at  that  time,  to  this  noble  undertaking. 

The  present  Proprietor,  not  long  after  the  death  of  that  mon- 
arch, did  in  the  subsequent  reign  propose  the  reviving  and  pro- 
moting the  aforesaid  enterprize,  but  the  wars  ensuing,  which 
prov'd  excessive  chargeable,  and  employ 'd  the  whole  thoughts 
and  attention  of  the  Ministry,  hinder'd  the  encouraging  thereof. 
Whereupon  he  desisted  from  any  further  prosecution  of  that 
affair,  till  a  fitter  opportunity  should  offer  itself,  though  very  sorry 
his  country  had  lost  so  favourable  a  conjuncture,  when  what  he 
had  propos'd  might  have  been  accomplish'd  with  much  less  trou- 
ble and  expence  than  after  a  peace  should  be  concluded  ;  for  he 
foresaw,  and  often  warn'd  the  then  Ministry,  that  whensoever 
that  happen'd,  the  French  would  certainly  endeavour  to  possess 
and  settle  that  country,  for  reasons  too  many  and  tedious  here 
to  relate,  as  afterwards  too  manifestly  appear'd. 

Howsoever,  as  this  colony  does  most  certainly  of  right  be- 
long to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  if  the  first  discovery, 
grant,  possession,  and  other  most  material  circumstances,  may 
be  allow'd  to  carry  any  weight  with  them,  it  may  be  a  satisfac- 
tory entertainment,  if  not  a  real  service,  to  the  public,  to  attempt 
a  short  description  of  it  in  print,  and  of  the  lands  to  the  North- 
wards, as  far  as,  and  among  the  five  great  lakes,  the  nations  of 
Indians  inhabiting  therein,  and  the  lakes  themselves  ;  as  well  as 
of  the  useful  animals,  vegetables,  mettals,  minerals,  and  other  the 
produce  thereof;  together  with  an  account  of  the  great  river 
Meschacebe,  and  the  rivers  which  increase  it  both  from  the  East 
and  the  West ;  as  likewise  a  brief  relation  of  the  coast  of  this 
Province,  on  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  and  the  rivers,  harbors,  and 
islands  belonging  to  it,  all  which,  I  flatter  myself,  are  more  par- 
ticular and  exact  than  any  thing  the  French  have  publish'd 
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relating  thereto.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  annex'd  map, 
which  no  doubt  is  the  best  of  its  kind  extant.  By  both  which 
the  reader  will  see,  how  contiguous  this  province  lies  to  our  al- 
ready settled  colonies,  which  are  entirely  surrounded  by  it,  and 
the  other  lands  to  the  North  ward,  by  the  French  call'd  Canada  or 
New  France,  tho'  those  to  the  southward  of  the  great  lakes  they 
most  unjastly  claim  the  property  of.  For  they  were,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  James  II.  made  over  and  surren- 
der^, by  the  Irocois  and  their  allies,  to  the  crown  of  England, 
the  right  and  possession  whereof  we  have  ever  since  asserted  and 
endeavor'd  to  secure,  both  by  ourselves  and  the  abovesaid  Indians 
our  confederates,  who  on  their  parts,  on  all  occasions  of  differ- 
ence with  the  French  or  their  Indians,  do  for  that  and  other  con- 
siderations, demand  the  good  offices  and  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  they,  knowing  it  their  interest,  never  fail,  if  the  cause 
is  just,  to  afford  it  them :  as  they  did  in  the  year  1696 ;  when 
the  Count  Frontenac,  Governour  of  Canada,  with  several  thou- 
sand French  and  Indians,  attack'd  the  Onondages,  one  of  the  five 
nations,  and  ravag'd  their  country ;  but  on  the  approach  of  Col- 
lonel  Fletcher,  Governour  of  New  York,  with  some  regular  for- 
ces, militia  and  Indians,  he  was  forc'd  to  retire,  not  without  a 
considerable  loss  from  those  natives,  who  constantly  attended 
him  in  his  retreat,  often  fell  on  his  rear,  cut  off  many  of  his 
people,  and  all  the  straglers  they  could  meet  with. 

The  Five  Nations,  when  summon'd  on  our  two  last  unfortu- 
nate expeditions  against  Canada,  readily  join'd  the  English 
troops  under  the  command  of  General  Nicholson,  with  about  a 
thousand  men  ;  and  the  rest  of  them  were  in  motion  in  different 
parts  ;  some  to  discover  and  observe  the  posture  of  the  enemy  in 
their  own  country ;  others  to  scout  about  the  rivers  and  lakes. 
And  they  have  so  great  a  reliance  on  the  friendship  and  protec- 
tion of  the  English,  whom  they  have  ever  found  and  acknow- 
ledge to  be  truly  just,  honest  and  punctual,  in  their  treaties 
and  dealings  with  them,  that  during  the  late  war,  they  not  only 
permitted,  but  also  invited  them,  to  build  a  fort  in  the  very  heart 
of  their  country  and  on  their  main  river,  the  gate  of  which  ad- 
joyns  to  and  opens  into  one  of  their  capital  towns  or  fortifications, 
inhabited  by  the  Mohacks,  the  chief  and  most  warlike  nation 
among  them.     The  English  garrison  being  a  detachment  from 
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the  independent  companies  of  New  York  and  Albany,  live  with 
them  in  the  strictest  amity,  and  dayly  enter  their  castle  as  the  In- 
dians do  our  fort,  who  constantly  supply  the  soldiers  with  veni- 
son, wild-fowl,  fish,  and  other  necessaries  in  their  way. 

From  these  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  the  English  of  New 
York,  purchase  the  greatest  part  of  their  furr  and  peltry-trade, 
and  in  exchange  supply  them  with  duffels,  strowds,  blankets, 
guns,  powder,  shot,  and  other  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
at  a  much  easier  rate  than  the  French  ever  could. 

That  nation  knowing  and  envying  the  great  friendship  and 
commerce  the  English  of  New  York  cultivate  and  carry  on  with 
these  Indians,  and  being  sensible  of  the  mighty  use  and  service 
they  are  of,  not  only  to  that  colony,  but  to  all  our  other  colonies 
to  the  northward,  have  on  many  occasions  endeavor'd,  by  all  the 
artifices  imaginable,  to  draw  them  over  to  their  party  and  interests, 
which  when  they  fail'd  in,  they  have  attempted,  by  force  or  fraud, 
to  extirpate  or  subject  them :  But  that  cunning  and  warlike  peo- 
ple, by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  English,  have  ever  pre- 
vented their  designs,  to  whom  they  continue  most  incens'd  and 
irreconcileable  enemies  ;  tho'  as  long  as  the  English  have  peace 
with  them,  they  are  persuaded  to  continue  the  same. 

Indeed  during  the  reign  of  King  James  II.  they  had  certainly 
been  cut  off  and  exterminated  by  the  French  (the  English  being 
prohibited,  to  give  them  the  least  assistance)  had  not  the  happy 
Revolution  of  King  William  intervened,  and  the  war  with 
France  soon  succeeded. 

Nay,  even  Collonel  Dungan  a  Roman  Catholick,  made  Gov- 
ernour  of  New  York  by  King  James,  was  at  that  time  so  very 
sensible  of  the  ruin  intended  to  the  Five  Nations  our  allies,  and 
in  consequence  to  the  English  plantations,  that  he  order'd  the 
popish  priests,  who  were  by  leave  come  into  his  government, 
under  pretence  of  making  proselytes,  to  depaxt  from  thence, 
because  he  found  their  design  was  to  betray  our  colonies  to  the 
French,  instead  of  making  converts  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  French,  as  is  related  above,  have  many  ways  endeavor'd 
to  ruin  or  distress  the  Irocois ;  but  as  they  are  well  assur'd, 
nothing  will  affect  them  so  much  and  nearly,  as  to  deprive  them 
of  their  fishing  and  hunting,  which  is  mostly  on  the  borders  of, 
and  between  the  Great  Lakes,  and  without  which  they  must 
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starve ;  therefore  they  have  attempted  to  build  forts  on  the  several 
narrow  passages  thereof,  and  the  rivers  which  empty  themselves 
thereinto,  in  order  to  intercept  them,  either  in  their  going  or  return- 
ing from  those  places ;  but  the  Indians  have  as  often  prevented 
the  finishing  of  them,  or  otherwise  oblig'd  them  to  demolish  or 
desert  them. 

But  should  the  French  be  permitted  to  establish  their  projected 
communication,  between  Cape  Breton,  the  gulf  and  river  of  St. 
Lawrence,  as  far  as  the  Meschacebe,  and  so  downwards  to  the 
Bay  of  Mexico,  which  will  be  a  mighty  addition  and  increase 
of  territory,  strength  and  power  to  them,  it  is  much  to  be  fear'd, 
they'l  carry  their  point  one  time  or  another,  and  thereby  distress 
and  subject  these  our  allies,  the  consequence  of  which  will  not 
only  be  very  shocking,  but  of  the  utmost  concern  to  the  safety 
of  our  Northern  plantations  :  For  if  we  now,  in  so  great  mea- 
sure, stand  in  need  of,  and  depend  on  them  as  our  friends,  for  the 
security  of  our  frontiers,  what  must  we  expect,  when  that  barrier 
is  removed,  and  they  become  our  enemies  ;  and  not  only  they, 
but  all  the  rest  of  our  friendly  Indians  to  the  southward,  which 
we  may  of  course  depend  on. 

We  have  lately  experienc'd  the  dismal  and  tragical  consequen- 
ces attending  a  defection  of  only  one  or  two  paltry  nations  of  In- 
dians, bordering  on  Carolina  ;  and  though  other  pretences  have 
been  urg'd  as  the  cause  thereof,  and  were  perhaps  in  some  mea- 
sure true,  yet  the  French,  since  their  late  settlements  on  the  Mes- 
chacebe and  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  are  violently  suspected  to  have 
clandestinely  fomented  and  widen'd  the  breach,  which  occasion'd 
the  butchering  of  so  many  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
colony,  with  the  burnings,  devastations,  and  almost  intire  deso- 
lation thereof. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  frontiers  of  our  colonies  are  large, 
naked,  and  open,  there  being  scarce  any  forts  or  garrisons  to  de- 
fend them  for  near  two  thousand  miles.  The  dwellings  of  the 
inhabitants  are  scattering  and  at  a  distance  from  one  another;  and 
its  almost  impossible  according  to  the  present  establishment  and 
scituation  of  our  affairs  there,  from  the  great  number  of  our  col- 
onies independent  on  each  other,  their  different  sorts  of  govern- 
ments, views,  and  interests,  to  draw  any  considerable  body  of 
forces  together  on  an  emergency,  though  the  safety  and  preser- 
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vation,  not  only  of  any  particular  colony,  but  of  all  the  English 
plantations  on  the  continent,  were  never  so  nearly  concem'd. 

For,  several  of  these  governments,  pretending  to  or  enjoying 
some  extraordinary  privileges,  which  the  favor  of  the  crown  has 
formerly  granted  them,  exclusive  of  others,  if  their  assistance  is 
demanded  or  implored  by  any  of  their  distress'd  neighbours,  at- 
tack'd  by  enemies,  perhaps  in  the  very  heart  of  their  settlements, 
they  either  by  affected  delays,  insisting  on  punctilios  and  niceties, 
starting  unreasonable  objections,  and  making  extravagant  de- 
mands, or  other  frivolous  pretences,  purposely  elude  their  just 
and  reasonable  expectations ;  and  by  an  inactive  stupidity  or 
indolence,  seem  insensible  of  their  particular  and  most  deplora- 
ble circumstances,  as  well  as  regardless  of  the  general  or  com- 
mon danger,  because  they  feel  not  the  immediate  effects  of  it ; 
not  considering  their  own  security  is  precarious,  sinee  what 
happens  to  one  colony  to  day,  may  reach  another  to  morrow.  A 
wise  man  will  not  stand  with  his  arms  folded,  when  his  neigh- 
bour's house  is  on  fire. 

The  only  expedient  I  can  at  present  think  of,  or  shall  presume 
to  mention  (with  the  utmost  deference  to  His  Majesty  and  his  min- 
isters) to  help  and  obviate  these  absurdities  and  inconveniencies, 
and  apply  a  remedy  to  them,  is,  that  all  the  colonies  appertaining 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  on  the  northern  continent  of  Amer- 
ica, be  united  under  a  legal,  regular,  and  firm  establishment ; 
over  which,  it's  propos'd,  a  Lieutenant,  or  Supreme  Governour, 
may  be  constituted,  and  appointed  to  preside  on  the  spot,  to  whom 
the  Governours  of  each  colony  shall  be  subordinate. 

It  is  further  humbly  propos'd,  that  two  deputies  shall  be  annu- 
ally elected  by  the  council  and  assembly  of  each  province,  who 
are  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  great  council,  or  general  convention 
of  the  estates  of  the  colonies  ;  and  by  the  order,  consent  or  ap- 
probation of  the  Lieutenant  or  Governour  General,  shall  meet 
together,  consult  and  advise  for  the  good  of  the  whole ;  settle 
and  appoint  particular  quota's  or  proportions  of  money,  men,  pro- 
visions, &c.  that  each  respective  government  is  to  raise,  for  their 
mutual  defence  and  safety,  as  well  as,  if  necessary,  for  offence 
and  invasion  of  their  enemies  ;  in  all  which  cases  the  Governour 
General  or  Lieutenant  is  to  have  a  negative;  but  not  to  enact  any 
thing  without  their  concurrence,  or  that  of  a  majority  of  them. 
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The  quota  or  proportion,  as  above  allotted  and  charg'd  on  each 
colony,  may,  nevertheless,  be  levy'd  and  rais'd  by  its  own  assem- 
bly, in  such  manner,  as  they  shall  judge  most  easy  and  conve- 
nient, and  the  circumstances  of  their  affairs  will  permit. 

Other  jurisdictions,  powers,  and  authorities,  respecting-  the 
honour  of  His  Majesty,  the  interest  of  the  plantations,  and  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  proprietors,  traders,  planters  and  inhab- 
itants in  them,  may  be  vested  in  and  cognizable  by  the  abovesaid 
Governour  General  or  Lieutenant,  and  grand  Convention  of  the 
estates,  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  but  are  not  thought  fit 
to  be  touch'd  on  or  inserted  here  ;  this  proposal  being  general, 
.and  with  all  humility  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  our  supe- 
riours,  who  may  improve,  model,  or  reject  it,  as  they  in  their 
wisdom  shall  judge  proper. 

A  coalition  or  union  of  this  nature,  tempered  with  and  ground- 
ed on  prudence,  moderation  and  justice,  and  a  generous  encou- 
ragement given  to  the  labour,  industry,  and  good  management 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  persons  inhabiting,  or,  any  ways, 
concern'd  or  interested  in  the  several  colonies  above  mention'd, 
will,  in  all  probability,  lay  a  sure  and  lasting  foundation  of  domin- 
ion, strength  and  trade,  sufficient  not  only  to  secure  and  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  plantations,  but  to  revive  and  greatly  increase 
the  late  flourishing  state  and  condition  of  Great  Britain,  and 
thereby  render  it,  once  more,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  its 
neighbours. 

Let  us  consider  the  fall  of  our  ancestors,  and  grow  wise  by 
their  misfortunes.  If  the  ancient  Britains  had  been  united 
amongst  themselves,  the  Romans,  in  all  probability,  had  never 
become  their  masters :  for  as  Caesar  observed  of  them,  dum  sin- 
guli  pugnabant,  universi  vincebantur;  whilst  they  fought  in 
separate  bodies,  the  whole  island  was  subdued.  So  if  the  English 
colonies  in  America  were  consolidated  as  one  body,  and  joyn'd 
in  one  common  interest,  as  they  are  under  one  gracious  sove- 
reign, and  with  united  forces  were  ready  and  willing  to  act  in 
concert,  and  assist  each  other,  they  would  be  better  enabled  to 
provide  for  and  defend  themselves,  against  any  troublesome  am- 
bitious neighbour  or  bold  invader.  For  union  and  concord  in- 
crease and  establish  strength  and  power,  whilst  division  and 
discord  have  the  contrary  effects. 
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But  to  put  a  period  to  this  digression  ;  it  seems  to  me  a  very 
great  indignity  offer'd  to  His  Majesty  and  the  nation,  that  when 
there  are  five  hundred  thousand  British  subjects  (which  are  above 
five  times  more  than  the  French  have  both  in  Canada  and  Loui- 
siana put  together)  inhabiting  the  several  colonies  on  the  east  side 
of  the  continent  of  North  America,  along  the  sea  shoare,  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Laurence  to  that  of  Florida,  all  contiguous  to  each 
other,  who,  for  almost  a  century,  have  establish'd  a  correspond- 
ence, contracted  a  friendship,  and  carry'd  on  a  flourishing  trade 
and  commerce  with  the  several  nations  of  Indians,  lying  on  their 
back,  to  the  westward  and  northward,  for  furs,  skins,  <fcc.  a  most 
rich  and  valuable  traffick;  the  colonies  themselves  abounding 
with  metals  and  minerals  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  &c.  producing 
hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tarr,  rosin,  turpentine,  masts,  timber  and  planks 
of  oak,  fir,  and  all  other  sorts  of  naval  stores,  in  great  abundance, 
and  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  world  ;  besides  wheat,  beef,  pork, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  other  necessary  and  profitable  commodities  ; 
with  a  noble  fishery  for  whales,  codfish,  <fec.  along  the  coast  and 
in  the  bays  thereof,  I  say,  it  seems  a  great  indignity  offer'd  to  His 
Majesty  and  the  British  nation,  that  the  French  should  seize  on 
and  fortify  this  province  of  Carolana,  remote  from  Canada  near  a 
thousand  miles,  as  well  as  the  other  lands  to  the  westward,  or  on 
the  back  of  our  settlements  (the  greatest  part  of  which  are  com- 
prehended in  divers  patents  granted  long  ago,  by  several  of  His 
Majesty's  roya]  predecessors,  kings  and  queens  of  England.) 
especially  since  the  English  have  planted  and  improv'd  them, 
from  the  sea  coast,  almost  up  to  the  sources  of  the  largest  rivers, 
by  the  consent  of  the  natives,  whose  lands  they  have  actually 
purchas'd  and  paid  for,  and  whose  traffick  we  are  hereby  intirely 
depriv'd  of. 

Moreover  if  the  English  suffer  themselves  to  be  thus  straitly 
coop'd  up,  without  stretching  their  plantations  further  back  into 
the  continent,  what  will  become  of  their  offspring  and  descend- 
ants, the  increase  of  their  own  and  the  nation's  stock,  who  claim 
and  demand  an  habitation  and  inheritance  near  their  parents,  rela- 
tions and  friends,  and  have  a  right  to  be  provided  for  in  the  coun- 
try where  they  are  born,  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  ;  and 
which  the  prudence  and  policy  of  the  state  does  likewise  require, 
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as  convenient  and  necessary,  both  for  extending  our  territories/ 
strengthening  our  hands,  and  enlarging  our  trade  1 

Besides,  as  the  English  are  not  fond  of  extending  their  domin- 
ions on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  confine  themselves  to  their 
islands,  being  content  with  their  ancient  territories  and  posses- 
sions, except  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  promote  and  secure 
their  trade  and  commerce,  the  very  vitals  of  the  state,  I  cannot 
apprehend  with  what  reason  or  justice  the  French,  or  any  other 
nation,  should  encroach  upon  their  claims,  colonys,  or  plantations 
in  America. 

That  they  have  done  this  is  plain,  from  the  accounts  we  con- 
tinually receiv'd  from  France,  for  many  years  past,  of  the  seve- 
ral embarkations  for  the  Meschacebe  or  Louisiana,  and  the  en- 
couragement given  to  their  West  India  Company,  for  the  plant- 
ing and  raising  materials  for  manufactures  therein. 

We  have  likewise  been,  with  just  reason,  alarm'd  here  in  Great 
Britain,  by  the  many  letters,  memorials,  representations  and  re- 
monstrances, which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  transmitted 
from  divers  of  our  colonies  upon  the  continent  of  America,  setting 
forth  the  danger  they  are  like  to  be  expos'd  to,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  French,  if  they  obtain  full  possession  of  this 
our  province  of  Carolana,  and  the  lands  to  the  northward  of  it, 
as  far  as  the  five  great  lakes,  which  comprehends  great  part  of 
what  they  call  la  Louisiane. 

For  through  these  countries  many  great  rivers  have  their 
course,  proceeding  from  the  back  of  our  colonies  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pensilvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  (their  springs  being  not  far  distant  from  the  heads  of 
the  chief  rivers,  that  belong  to  and  run  through  those  colonies) 
most  of  them  navigable  without  interruption  from  their  fountains, 
till  they  fall  into  the  Meschacebe.  And  by  means  of  their  set- 
tlements on  that  and  the  other  inland  rivers  and  lakes,  from  the 
Bay  of  Mexico,  to  the  river  and  Bay  of  St.  Laurence,  the  French 
are  drawing  a  line  of  communication,  and  endeavouring  to  sur- 
round and  streighten  all  our  colonies,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  South 
Carolina.  Thus  are  they  working  out  their  own  grandure  and 
our  destruction. 

Indeed  the  French,  who  all  the  world  acknowledge  to  be  an 
•enterprizing,  great  and  politick  nation,  are  so  sensible  of  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  foreign  colonies,  both  in  reference  to  empire  and 
trade,  that  they  use  all  manner  of  artifices  to  lull  their  neigh- 
bours a  sleep,  with  fine  speeches  and  plausible  pretences,  whilst 
they  cunningly  endeavour  to  compass  their  designs  by  degrees, 
tho'  at  the  hazard  of  encroaching  on  their  friends  and  allies,  and 
depriving  them  of  their  territories  and  dominions  in  time  of 
profound  peace,  and  contrary  to  the  most  solemn  treaties. 

For  besides  their  seizing  on,  and  settling  the  great  river  Mes- 
chacebe,  and  some  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Mexico, 
and  the  claim  they  seem  clandestinely  to  make  to  another  of  our 
inhabited  southern  colonies  adjoyning  thereunto,  as  I  shall  in  the 
sequel  demonstrate,  they  in  some  of  their  writings  boast,  that  their 
colony  of  Louisiana  hath  no  other  bounds  to  the  North  than  the 
Arctick  Pole,  and  that  its  limits  on  the  West  and  North-west  are 
not  known  much  better,  but  extend  to  the  South  Sea,  Japan,  or 
where-ever  they  shall  think  fit  to  fix  them,  if  they  can  be  pers wa- 
ded to  fix  any  at  all ;  intending  thereby  to  deprive  the  British 
nation  of  all  that  vast  tract  of  land  situate  between  tire  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Hudsons  Bay,  which  includes  this  our  province  of 
Carolana,  the  aforesaid  great  lakes,  and  the  whole  country  of  our 
Five  Nations,  with  the  fur,  peltry,  and  other  trade  thereof.  And 
what  further  views  and  designs  they  may  entertain  against  the 
Spanish  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  New  Biscay,  may  be 
easily  conjectur'd,  since  the  world  has  been  certainly  appriz'd  of 
the  project  fram'd  by  Monsieur  De  la  Salle,  to  visit  and  seize  on 
the  rich  mines  of  St.  Barbe  &c,  which  if  he  thought  no  difficult 
task  to  accomplish,  with  about  two  hundred  French,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Indians  adjoyning  thereto,  and  in  actual  war 
with  the  Spaniards,  how  much  more  easily  will  they  become 
masters  of  them,  when  with  the  united  strength  of  Canada  and 
Louisiana,  both  French  and  natives,  they  shall  think  fit  to  attack 
them.  And  after  such  an  acquisition  of  the  numerous  mines  of 
those  Provinces,  with  the  immense  riches  thereof,  what  may  not 
our  colonies,  on  the  continent  of  America,  apprehend  from 
them? 

Besides  Jamaica  lying,  as  it  were,  lockt  up,  between  their  settle- 
ments in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  those  on  the  Bay  of  Mex- 
ico, will  soon  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  their  hands  ;  and  whe- 
ther the  Havana  itself,  and  the  whole  island  of  Cuba,  with  the 
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key  of  Old  Mexico,  la  Vera  Cruz,  will  long  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Spaniards,  is  very  much  to  be  doubted.  And  sup- 
posing the  best  that  can  happen  to  us,  it  will  be  but  Ulisses's  fate, 
to  have  the  favour  of  being  destroy'd  last.  A  veiy  comfortable 
consideration ! 

We  are  all  sensible  what  clamours  were  rais'd  at  the  conces- 
sions made  to  France,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  late  peace  at 
Utrecht.  There's  scarce  a  man  well  vers'd  in  the  interest  of 
trade  and  plantations,  but  blam'd  the  then  ministry  for  not  insist- 
ing on  the  surrender  of  Canada,  as  well  as  Novo  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland,  for  the  security  of  our  northern  colonies  on  the 
continent  of  America,  and  the  trafRck  thereof:  Nor  ought  they 
to  have  allowed  them  the  possession  of  Cape  Breton,  if  they  had 
well  consider'd  or  understood  the  nature  of  the  fishery  in  those 
seas. 

The  history  of  former  ages,  and  the  experience  of  these  latter 
times  have  inform'd  us,  that  the  French  have  ever  been  trouble- 
some neighbours,  wheresoever  they  were  seated :  historians  assert- 
ing, that  the  natural  levity  and  restlessness  of  their  temper,  their 
enterprizing  genius,  and  ambition  of  extending  their  dominions, 
and  raising  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  their  monarchs,  contribute 
in  great  measure  to  make  them  so. 

Wherefore  it's  to  be  hop'd,  that  the  British  nation,  will  be  so 
far  from  continuing  idle  or  indifferent  spectators  of  the  unreason- 
able and  unjust  usurpations  and  encroachments  of  the  French, 
on  the  continent  of  America,  that  they'll  let  'em  know,  they  have 
enough  already  of  Canada  and  Cape  Breton,  and  that  it's  expect- 
ed they  abandon  their  new  acquisitions  on  the  Meschacebe  and 
the  Bay  of  Mexico,  that  river  and  country  belonging  of  right  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  And  I  believe  it  will  scarce  be 
deny'd,  that  at  present,  whilst  they  are  weak,  and  in  the  infancy 
and  confusion  of  their  settlements  in  Louisiana,  we  have  a  much 
better  chance,  and  are  in  far  happier  circumstances  to  put  in  our 
claim  to,  and  dispute  the  right  and  possession  of  that  and  the 
other  land  above  mention'd  with  them,  than  we  shall  be  some 
years  hence,  when  they  have  augmented  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants,  debauch'd  the  natives  to  their  party,  and  further 
strengthen'd  themselves,  by  securing,  with  forts  and  garrisons, 
the  passes  of  the  rivers,  lakes  and  mountains,  even  tho'  they  should 
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not  have  obtain'd  any  advantage  over  the  Spaniards,  or  inrich'd 
themselves  with  the  wealth  of  Mexico. 

I  must  acknowledge,  that  in  case  the  British  nation,  should 
be  so  far  infatuated,  as  not  to  assert  their  right  to  this  so  noble, 
and  to  them  so  useful  and  necessary  a  colony,  and  endeavour  to 
regain  the  possession  thereof,  or  secure,  at  least,  so  much  of  it,  as 
lies  on  the  back  of  our  plantations,  as  far  westward  as  the  Mescha- 
cebe,  it  will  be  much  more  eligible  and  for  their  interest,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  masters  of  it  than  the  French,  we  not  having  so 
much  reason  to  apprehend  the  same  danger,  either  to  our  colo- 
nies, trade  or  navigation,  from  the  first,  as  from  the  last.  Tho' 
I'm  far  from  admitting  the  cession  of  it  to  either  of  them,  on  any 
terms  whatsoever,  without  an  absolute  and  apparent  necessityy 
which,  I  thank  God,  we  are  not  yet  reduced  to,  nor  apprehensive  of. 

And  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  prudence  and  policy,  will  or  ought 
to  prompt  us,  to  keep  a  ballance  of  power  in  America,  as  well  as 
nearer  home ;  and  that  as  we  have,  for  above  thirty  years  past, 
found  it  our  interest  to  check  and  put  a  stop  to  the  growing 
greatness  of  France,  and  set  bounds  to  their  dominions  here  in 
Europe,  we  shall  not  easily  be  induc'd  to  allow  them  to  encroach 
on,  and  deprive  us  of  our  colonies  and  plantations  in  America. 

The  Spaniards  are  said  to  be  very  uneasy  at  the  so  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  French  on  the  Meschacebe,  and  are  perhaps 
more  jealous  of  the  consequences  thereof  than  we  are,  tho'  not 
more  than  we  ought  to  be  ;  and,  it's  presum'd,  that  on  a  proper 
application  and  incouragement,  they'll  joyn  with  us  to  oppose  and 
dispossess  them  of  their  settlements  there  and  on  the  Bay  of  Mex- 
co,  least  they  render  themselves  sole  masters  of  the  navigation 
thereof,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Indians,  make  irruptions 
into  the  very  heart  of  their  colonies,  attack  their  towns,  seize  their 
mines,  and  fortify  and  maintain  themselves  therein. 

And  perhaps  I  may  not  be  in  the  wrong  to  suggest,  that 
the  Spaniards  will  readily  divide  this  country  with  us,  and 
surrender  all  their  pretentions  to  whatsoever  lies  eastward  of  the 
Meschacebe,  except  St.  Augustin,  on  condition  the  French  are 
oblig'd  to  remove  thence  and  retire  elsewhere.  And  indeed 
nothing  seems  more  proper  and  reasonable,  than  for  that  great 
river  to  be  the  settl'd  and  acknowledg'd  boundary  and  partition, 
between  the  territories  of  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  north- 
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em  continent  of  America,  nature  seeming  to  have  form'd  it 
almost  purposely  for  that  end,  as  will  be  evident  to  those  who 
shall  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  viewing  the  annexed  Map. 
And  at  the  same  time  they'll  perceive,  how  the  French  have 
worm'd  themselves  into  a  settlement  between  the  English  and 
Spanish  plantations,  on  pretence  of  a  vacancy ;  and  with  an 
assurance  scarce  to  be  parallel'd,  have  set  bounds  to  the  domin- 
ions of  both. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  suspected  by  some  people  of  a  design  to  plead 
for  a  war  with  France,  under  pretence  of  asserting  our  right  to 
the  abovemention'd  colony  and  lands  adjacent,  at  a  time,  when,  by 
reason  of  the  present,  unsettl'd  posture  of  our  affairs,  we  are  so 
unfit  for  it :  But  I  protest  a  thought  of  that  nature  is  so  contrary 
to  my  intentions,  and  so  foreign  to  my  inclinations,  that  I  hear- 
tily and  sincerely  wish,  if  consistent  with  our  honour,  interest 
and  safety,  we  may  ever  avoid  one  with  that  nation.  But  then  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  from  them  a  due  observance  and  exe- 
cution of  treaties,  particularly  that  of  Utrecht  by  which,  I  am 
informed,  they  are  excluded  from  enjoying  any  acquisitions,  they 
have  made  in  America  during  the  late  war. 

I  would  not  willingly  charge  them  directly  with  a  violation  of 
that  treaty,  since  their  resentment  against  the  Spaniards  for  a 
breach  of  it,  is  so  fresh  in  our  memories,  and  the  war  commenc'd 
with  them,  on  that  account,  so  lately  terminated.  Yet  if  its 
alledg'd,  they  have  acted,  with  respect  to  treaties,  sincerely  and 
without  reserve  on  their  part,  how  comes  it  that  whilst  we  were 
gloriously  and  generously  risking  our  fleets  by  sea  in  Europe, 
at  such  a  distance  from  home,  at  so  vast  an  expence,  and  even 
at  the  instance  of  France  itself,  only  to  preserve  the  sanction  of 
treaties,  and  do  justice  to  our  allies,  they  should  clandestinely 
apply  their  naval  force,  to  seize  on  and  deprive  us  of  our  trade 
and  territories  in  America,  and  settle  and  aggrandize  themselves 
at  our  expence,  where  they  had  no  right,  and  even,  as  is  suggest- 
ed, contrary  to  the  most  solemn  engagements  1 

This  is  certainly  a  treatment  most  unjust  and  dishonourable  to 
the  British  nation,  which  I  should  not  have  mention'd,  if  the 
duty  I  owe  to  my  sovereign,  and  the  affection  I  bear  to  my  coun- 
try, did  not  forbid  me  at  such  a  juncture,  and  on  so  important  an 
occasion,  to  be  silent  and  unconcern'd. 
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If  we  tamely  submit  to  insults  and  injuries  of  this  nature, 
without  being  alarm'd,  and  taking  the  necessary  steps  towards  a 
speedy  and  effectual  redress  of  them,  shall  we  not  seem  infatuated 
and  wanting  to  ourselves,  be  arraign'd  as  felo  de  se,  and  account- 
ed, with  good  reason,  the  bubbles  of  the  French?  Won't  a  no- 
ble and  generous  struggle,  for  the  rescuing  and  preserving  our 
honour,  our  dominions  and  our  trade,  better  become  us,  than  a 
base  and  cowardly  submission  and  surrender  of  them  ?  Shall 
we  neglect  the  means  our  safety  asks?  Or  shall  we  suspect  that 
our  good  and  potent  allies,  whose  interest  and  welfare  we  have 
had  so  much  at  heart,  during  the  two  late  wars,  for  whom  we 
have  hazarded  so  much,  and  perform'd  so  many  and  so  great 
things,  succour'd  them  in  their  extremities,  and  sav'd  them  from 
impending  ruin;  and  even  by  our  fleets  and  armies,  at  a  vast  ex- 
pence  of  blood  and  treasure,  assisted  them  to  conquer  and  possess 
whole  provinces  and  kingdoms  ;  And  after  all  this  and  more,  can 
we  imagine  they'll  abandon  us  to  insults  and  injuries,  and  quietly 
acquiesce  in  our  misfortunes  and  distress,  who  have  so  generous- 
ly assisted  them  in,  and  extricated  them  out  of  theirs?  Nay, 
may  we  not  rather  suppose  and  expect,  that  in  honour  and  grati- 
tude, they'll  exert  themselves,  and  fly  to  our  assistance,  with  all 
imaginable  chearfulness  and  alacrity,  if  so  be  at  the  ensuing  trea- 
ty of  peace,  which  is  said  to  be  near  at  hand,  we  are  not  afraid 
to  publish  our  wrongs,  and  demand  our  rights  ? 

All  the  writings  of  the  French  give  us  to  understand,  how 
fond  they  have  been  of  this  colony  for  thirty  years  past,  and  the 
great  advantages  they  proposed  to  themselves  thereby.  And  the 
better  to  engage  their  late  great  monarch's  ambition  of  being 
renown'd  in  future  history,  in  allusion  to  his  name,  they  stil'd  it 
La  Louisiane,  and  the  Meschacebe,  the  River  of  St.  Louis  ;  tho' 
at  that  time  they  had  but  one  small  stockadoed  fort,  above  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  northern,  and  seven  or  eight  hundred 
miles  from  the  southern  bounds  of  this  province. 

By  what  is  before  mention'd,  and  the  several  writings,  charts, 
and  maps  of  the  French,  it  is  evident  to  what  a  narrow  extent  of 
ground  they  have  confin'd  the  English  plantations.  And  par- 
ticularly in  L'Isles  Map,  the  best  and  most  approv'd  of  any  they 
have  lately  publish'd,  besides  many  very  remarkables  there  is  one,, 
which  I  cannot  omit  taking  notice  of,  viz.  that  on  the  part  where 
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they  fix  Carolina,  now  and  long  since  inhabited  by  the  English, 
■they  have  inserted  this  Memorable  passage,  Caroline  ainsi  nom- 
mez,  en  Phonneur  de  Charles  IX,  par  les  Francois,  qui  la  de- 
couvrient,  en  prirent  ossession,  et  s'  establirent  Ian  15  .  .  Caroline 
so  nam'd,  in  honour  of  Charles  the  IX th,  by  the  French,  who 
disco  ver'd,  took  possession  o^  and  settl'd  it  in  the  year  15 .  .  by 
which  the  author  seems  to  intimate  the  right  of  his  nation  to 
that  province  ;  who,  if  they  are  so  bold  already,  in  so  publick  a 
manner,  to  put  in  their  claim  to  it,  may,  its  to  be  fear'd,  when, 
they  think  themselves  strong  enough,  by  force  assert  it. 

But  howsoever  these  things  may  happen  (which  I  pray  God 
may  not  in  our  days)  the  Proprietor  of  Carolana  will  have 
the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  having  discharg'd  his  duty  te 
'the  publick,  in  affording  matter  for  the  following  sheets,  which  I 
here  offer  to  the  view  and  perusal  of  all  true  Britains,  in  hopes 
■they  may  prove  acceptable,  and  engage  their  attention  for  the 
public  good. 

But  if  the  said  Proprietor  after  so  great  trouble  and  expence, 
should  have  the  mortification  to  see  all  his  honest  and  well  meant 
endeavours  rejected,  and  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  substance 
render'd  ineffectual,  and  lost  both  to  his  country,  himself  and 
family,  and  this  noble  province  secur'd  by  the  French,  without  a 
probability  of  redemption,  he  must  sit  down  with  patience,  and 
bewail  his  own  misfortunes,  and  the  infatuation  of  his  country" 
men,  who,  as  they  formerly  refus'd  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
discoverers  of  America,  when  it  was  offer'd  them  by  the  great 
Columbus,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Vllth,  do  now  slight 
and  despise  the  possession  of  a  country,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  in  their 
power  to  secure,  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  it. 

Yet  notwithstanding  these  his  unsuccessful  and  discoura- 
ging efforts,  it  will  appear  and  continue  as  a  memorial  to  futu- 
rity, by  the  discoveries  and  relations  here  publish'd,  and  the  peti- 
tions, memorials  and  representations  formerly  by.him  presented 
to  King  William  and  succeeding  ministries  relating  thereunto 
(many  of  the  things  he  then  foretold  being  since  come  to  pass) 
that  he  has  acted  the  part  both  of  a  friend  and  prophet  of  his 
country;  and  that  had  his  advice  been  taken,  and  measures  put  in 
practice,  many  of  the  inconveniencies  (to  say  no  worse)  that  have 
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already  happen'd,  and  are  like  still  to  befall  the  English  planta- 
tions on  the  continent  of  America  and  the  trade  thereof,  as  well 
as  in  consequence  of  that  of  their  mother  good  old  England,  from 
this  establishment  of  the  French  on  the  Meschacebe  and  the  Bay 
of  Mexico,  would  in  all  probability,  have  been  nipt  in  the  bud, 
and  intirely  prevented. 

What  is  yet  to  be  done  therein  (and  there  is  no  doubt  but  some- 
thing may  be  successfully  attempted)  must  be  left,  with  all  due 
submission,  to  the  wisdom  of  His  Majesty  and  his  councils,  who, 
it's  presum'd,  will  not  neglect  so  favourable  a  conjuncture  as  the 
ensuing  Congress  or  treaty  of  peace,  to  assert  and  maintain  the 
right  of  the  British  nation  to  this  province  and  the  lands  adjacent, 
or  at  least  to  whatsoever  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Meschacebe, 
and  on  the  back,  and  contiguous  to  our  already  settled  plantations, 
whose  welfare  and  prosperity  depends  intirely  on  our  being  mas- 
ters thereof,  or  on  our  preventing  the  French  from  being  so,  which 
I  am  persuaded  is  still  in  our  power  and  may  be  effected. 

The  probability  of  a  communication  by  water  (except  about 
half  a  day's  land  carriage)  between  the  river  Meschacebe  and  the 
South  Sea,  stretching  from  America  to  Japan  and  China,  which 
is  represented  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  ensuing  treatise,  with 
the  great  advantages  to  be  made  thereof,  deserves  to  be  well  and 
duely  consider'd. 

I  have  only  given  a  short  and  succinct  account  and  description 
of  some  of  the  most  useful  animals,  vegetables,  mettals,  minerals, 
precious  stones,  and  other  commodities,  which  are  naturally,  or 
may  with  industry  be  produc'd  in  this  our  province,  with  some 
particular  remarks  thereon.  As  for  those  which  are  merely  rare, 
and  serve  chiefly  for  speculation  and  amusement,  I  have  not 
so  much  as  touch'd  upon  them ;  neither  have  I  made  any  obser- 
vations upon  the  manners,  customs  or  religion  of  the  natives,  as 
being  foreign  to  my  present  purpose. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  look'd  upon  as  a  visionary,  who  represent 
such  advantages  may  accrue  to  a  country  not  yet  by  us  fully  pos- 
sess'd  or  planted ;  But  it  will  not  seem  so  ridiculous  or  incredu- 
lous to  them,  that  consider  the  wonderful  progress  the  Spaniards 
made,  who  in  a  little  above  thirty  years  after  their  disco  very  of 
the  empire  of  Mexico,  conquerd  that,  Peru,  and  part  of  Chile, 
from  whence  they  bring  such  immense  treasures  unto  Old  Spain 
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Their  beginnings  were  ten  times  more  contemptible  and  improb- 
able than  what  I  suggest.  However,  tho'  the  undertakings  here- 
after mention'd  may  be  suspended,  till  these  parts  are  well  secur'd 
and  inhabited  by  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  I  have  discharg'd 
my  duty  in  representing  to  the  publick,  what  may  be  effected, 
and  how,  when  opportunity  shall  present. 

If  such  objections  had  prevaiPd,  we  had  never  got  that  footing 
on  the  continent  of  America  as  now  we  have.  And  to  say  no- 
thing of  other  commodities,  how  vast  a  revenue  doth  tobacco 
alone  bring  unto  the  Crown,  and  how  staple  and  beneficial  a  mer- 
chandize for  foreign  trade  ?  Not  to  enlarge  about  the  trade  with 
our  islands,  who  by  sugar,  cotton,  indico,  and  many  other  commo- 
dities, besides  their  trafflck  with  the  Spaniards,  bring  a  great 
treasure  to  the  nation.  And  the  circular  trade  to  and  from  the 
continent  and  islands,  greatly  increase  our  shipping,  seamen, 
and  wealth,  perhaps  as  much  as  all  the  trade  we  have  with  the 
whole  commercial  world  besides.  To  which  may  be  added,  that 
nothing  is  of  greater  importance  to  Great  Britain,  than  the  con- 
sumption of  its  native  growths  and  manufactures,  and  what  vast 
quantities  of  them  are  sent  to  and  expended  in  our  American 
plantations,  the  bills  of  entry,  and  the  custom  house  books  will 
inform  us. 

Besides  the  great  quantities  of  masts,  pitch,  tarr,  rosin,  turpen- 
tine, hemp,  flax,  timber,  plank,  deal  boards,  and  other  naval  stores, 
which  are  brought  home  from  thence,  or,  on  due  encouragement 
may  be  had  and  rais'd  there,  prove  not  only  extremely  beneficial 
to  Great  Britain  at  present,  but  will  be  render'd  much  more  so  on 
a  war  or  misunderstanding  with  any  of  the  northern  potentates, 
from  whose  territories  we  usually  import  them,  and  to  whom  we 
pay  for  the  most  part,  ready  money  and  bullion  for  them,  to  the 
amount  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  which 
will  be  kept  within  the  kingdom,  when  once  we  are  supply'd  with 
those  commodities  from  our  own  colonies,  as  with  due  encourage- 
ment we  soon  may. 

For  proof  of  which  experience  has  taught  us,  that  formerly 
on  the  passing  the  act  of  Parliament,  which  encourages  the  ma- 
king pitch  and  tarr,  in  our  plantations,  the  design  was  soon  put 
in  practice,  and  the  end  fully  answer'd,  those  commodities  being 
in  a  few  years  rais'd  and  imported  in  such  quantities,  as  to  supply 
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the  demands  and  necessities  of  most,  if  not  all  the  shipping  of 
Great  Britain,  at  much  less  than  half  the  price,  they  were  sold 
for  before. 

By  about  fourteen  years  residence  on  the  continent  of  America, 
and  the  observations  I  have  made  of  the  produce  and  trade  of  the 
several  colonies  therein,  the  most  considerable  of  which  I  have 
often  visited,  I  think  I  can  easily  demonstrate,  that  there  is  not 
one  commodity  of  any  consequence,  which  we  have  from  Russia 
or  the  Baltick,  but  may  be  found  or  rais'd  there,  and  in  as  great 
quantities  and  perfection.  So  that  if  the  nation  would  intirely 
slight  the  trade  and  navigation  of  these  countries,  and  apply 
themselves  vigorously  to  the  traffick  of  our  plantations,  they 
would  soon  find  their  account  in  it,  and  gain  by  the  change  an- 
nually near,  if  not  full,  half  a  million  of  money ;  besides  rescu- 
ing ourselves  from  a  sort  of  dependance  on  the  Northern  Powers, 
whose  unreasonable  caprices  and  impositions,  we  have,  to  our 
great  discredit  and  detriment,  too  long  experienc'd. 

But  if  the  French  should  ever  grow  so  powerful  in  America, 
as  to  be  able  to  intercept  or  engross  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  or 
ruin  or  subject  our  plantations,  there's  an  end  of  this  consump- 
tion of  our  home  produce  and  manufactures ;  of  all  our  ship- 
ping trade  thither ;  of  the  customs  for  goods  exported  there  or 
imported  thence ;  the  increase  of  our  sailors,  and  the  advanta- 
ges of  raising  our  own  naval  stores ;  besides  the  loss  of  so  large 
an  extent  of  dominion,  and  five  hundred  thousand  British  sub- 
jects therein.  We  may  likewise  be  assur'd  that  all  our  islands  in 
the  West  Indies,  will  soon  undergo  the  same  fate,  or  be  terribly 
distress'd,  for  want  of  their  usual  supplies  of  fish,  lumber,  and 
other  necessaries,  they  constantly  stand  in  need  of,  and  receive 
from  our  plantations  on  the  continent,  which  neither  Great  Bri- 
tain nor  Ireland  can  assist  them  with,  and  which  they  purchase 
with  their  sugar,  rum,  and  malosses ;  the  vent  of  which  will  be 
in  great  measure  stopt  on  the  loss  of  our  colonies,  whereby  they'll 
be  mightily  discourag'd  and  impoverish'd,  so  as  to  become  an 
easy  acquisition  to  any  ambitious  and  powerful  invader. 

Thus  Great  Britain  being  depriv'd  of  its  subjects,  dominions 
and  trade  in  and  to  America,  our  merchants  will  be  ruin'd  ;  our 
customs  and  funds  will  sink ;  our  manufactures  will  want  vent  • 
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our  lands  will  fall  in  value;  and  instead  of  decreasing-,  our 
debts  will  increase,  without  the  least  prospect  of  the  nation's 
einero-ino\ 

I  have  thought  fit  to  subjoin  an  appendix  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  containing  a  short  extract  of  the  grant  from  King  Charles 
I.  to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  of  this  our  province  of  Carolana,  and  the 
Veanis  and  Bahama  Islands.  Together  with  an  additional 
clause,  taken  from  the  representation  of  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lords  Commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations  to  King  William, 
signifying  the  report  of  the  then  Attorney  General,  Sir  Thomas 
Trevor,  now  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Trevor,  in  favour  of 
the  title  of  the  present  proprietor  thereunto. 

I  have  likewise  inserted  an  abstract  of  the  first  memorial  pre- 
sented by  the  said  proprietor  to  King  William,  being  a  demon- 
stration of  the  just  pretensions  of  the  King  of  England  to  the 
abovesaid  province,  and  of  the  present  proprietary  under  his 
Majesty. 

All  other  proceedings  respecting  the  said  province ;  both  in  that 
Prince's  time,  and  since  his  present  Majesty's  accession  to  the 
throne,  are  purposely  omitted,  least  I  should  swell  the  bulk  of 
this  treatise  too  much,  and  transgress  my  own  fix'd  resolution, 
which  was  to  contract  it  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possibly  I 
could. 

As  to  the  work  itself  I  have  little  to  say,  farther,  then  if  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  design  of  the  author,  cannot  affect 
the  attention,  and  attract  the  esteem  of  the  reader,  I  know  no- 
thing therein  considerable  enough  to  do  it. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  the  principal  motive  which  engag'd  me 
to  compose  both  the  foregoing  and  the  following  sheets,  was  a  de- 
sire to  inform  the  publick  of  an  affair  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
and  which  it  concerns  them  so  much  to  know ;  and  to  excite 
some  worthy  patriots  to  search  into,  and  fully  examine  the  present 
circumstances  and  condition  of  our  plantations,  least  ruin  steals 
on  them  unawares,  and  they  are  undone  before  they  are  thought 
to  be  in  danger.  Whether  I  may  attain  my  end  therein  I  know 
not;  but  of  this,  I  am  certain,  that  my  endeavours  are  truly 
honest  and  sincere,  and  designed  more  for  a  publick  good  than  a 
private  emolument. 
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I  had  almost  forgot  to  inform  the  reader,  that  my  reason  for 
not  describing  that  part  of  the  Province  of  Carolana,  bordering 
on  the  North  or  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  comprehends  the  greatest 
part  of  Carolina,  was,  because  it  has  been  so  often  and  so  well 
perform'd  already,  in  the  several  printed  accounts  of  that  last 
mention'd  colony,  to  which  I  referr. 


A  DESCRIPTION,  &c 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  Description  of  the  great  and  famous  River  Meschacebe  or  Missisipi,  the 
Rivers  increasing  it  both  from  the  East  and  West,  the  Countries  adjacent*, 
and  the  several  Nations  of  Indians  inhabiting  therein. 

Carolana  and  Carolina  are  two  distinct  tho'  bordering  Pro- 
vinces,  the  East  of  Carolana  joyning  to  the  West  of  Carolina. 
The  former  was  granted  by  patent  unto  Sir  Robert  Heath,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  which  said  Sir  Robert 
was  the  then  Attorney-General,  and  by  him  convey'd  unto  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  from  whom  it  came  by  mean  conveyances  unto 
the  present  proprietary. 

This  province  of  Carolana  is  extended  north  and  south  from 
the  river  St.  Mattheo,  lying  according  to  the  patent  in  31  degrees 
(tho'  by  later  and  more  accurate  observations,  it  is  found  to  lie  ex- 
actly in  30  degrees  and  10  minutes)  unto  the  river  Passo  Magno, 
which  is  in  36  degrees  of  northern  latitude ;  and  in  longitude 
from  the  Western  or  Atlantick  Ocean  unto  New  Mexico  now  in 
possession  of  the  Spaniards,  which  is  in  a  direct  line  above  1000 
miles,  and  where  not  inhabited  by  them,  unto  the  South  Sea. 
It  comprehends  within  its  bounds,  the  greatest  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Carolina,  whose  proprietors  derive  their  claim  and  pre- 
tensions thereto,  by  charters  from  King  Charles  II.  about  thirty 
years  after  the  abovemention'd  grant  to  Sir  Robert  Heath. 

The  great  river  Meschacebe  runs  through  the  midst  of  this 
country,  having  a  course  almost  directly  north  and  south  from 
its  first  fountains,  in  about  fifty  degrees  of  north  latitude,  to  its  dis- 
emboguing into  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     The  rivers 
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that  make  this,  which  the  Spaniards  call'd  Rio-grand  del  Norte, 
proceed  about  one  half  from  the  West,  the  other  from. the  East, 
so  that  the  whole  country  may  be  almost  entirely  visited  by  navi- 
gable rivers  without  any  falls  or  cataracts,  which  are  usual  in 
most  of  the  northern  rivers  of  America,  and  in  all  rivers  of  long 
course,  even  in  Carolina,  (tho'  to  this  country  contiguous)  and 
thence  northward  to  the  great  river  of  St.  Laurence  or  Cannada, 
and  other  rivers  northward  innumerable.  The  excellent  and 
convenient  situation  of  this  country  for  inland  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, and  for  trade  with  the  Spaniards  in  New  Mexico,  the  whole 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  the  South  Sea,  (which  I  shall  hereafter 
demonstrate)  will  be  greatly  for  the  advantage,  and  not  in  the 
least  to  the  prejudice  of  our  home  plantation  trade,  as  will  ap- 
pear more  evident  by  the  description  of  this  great  river  Mescha- 
cebe,  and  those  rivers  that  enter  into  it,  together  with  the  vast 
navigable  lakes  of  fresh  water  adjoyning  thereunto. 

We  will  for  good  reasons  begin  our  description  of  it  from  its 
entrance  into  the  sea,  ascending  up  into  its  source;  and  from  very 
good  journals  both  by  sea  and  land,  give  an  account  of  the  chief 
rivers  that  run  into  it  from  the  east  and  west,  as  we  find  them  in 
our  ascent,  together  with  their  course,  length  and  bigness,  the 
nature  of  the  countries,  and  the  names  of  the  nations  through 
which  they  pass. 

The  river  Meschacebe  is  so  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
North  ;  cebe  being  the  name  for  a  river,  even  as  far  as  Hudson's 
Bay ;  and  mescha,  great,  which  is  the  great  river ;  and  by  the 
French,  who  learn'd  it  from  them,  corruptly,  Missisippi ;  which 
name  of  Meschacebe  it  doth  retain  among  the  savages,  during  half 
its  course :  Afterwards  some  call  it  Chucagua,  others  Sassa- 
goula,  and  Malabanchia,  as  it  fares  with  the  Danubius,  which  400 
miles  before  it  enters  the  Euxine  Sea,  is  stil'd  the  Ister ;  and  the 
like  happens  to  all  the  rivers  of  long  course  in  America,  as 
Oronogue,  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata.  This 
river  enters  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  140  leagues  from  the  north-west 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  keeping  along  the  coast  in  30 
degrees  north  latitude,  and  120  leagues  from  the  most  westerly 
part  of  the  said  gulph  in  about  29  degrees  the  same  latitude ;  and 
thence  the  coast  extends  S.  and  by  W.  to  the  river  Panuco.  which 
is  under  the  Tropick  of  Cancer  in  23*  degrees,  the  utmost  part 
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inhabited  by  the  Spaniards  towards  the  N.  and  N.  E.  on  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico. 

The  Province  of  Carolana,  from  the  conjunction  with  the 
Peninsula  of  Florida,  for  250  leagues,  is  situated  about  the  30th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  seldom  varies  ten  leagues  North  or 
South  from  the  same  ;  excepting  the  entrance  of  the  river  Mes- 
chacebe,  which  I  am  now  about  to  describe  from  the  mouth  unto 
its  first  fountains. 

The  river  Meschacebe  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
by  seven  channels  like  the  river  Nile,  of  which  Herodotus,  the 
father  of  history,  and  who  liv-d  long  in  Egypt,  affirms  in  his  time, 
three  were  always  navigable,  and  the  others  only  so  during  the 
inundations  of  the  said  river,  which  were  made  by  art  and  labour, 
tho'  our  modern  navigators  allow  only  two  ;  but  our  river  hath 
seven  navigable  at  all  times  ;  the  three  great  ones  by  ships,  the 
four  smaller,  two  on  each  side  (as  appears  by  the  chart)  by  boats 
and  sloops,  especially  during  the  time  of  the  waters  rising  or  the 
freshes,  as  they  call  them,  which  are  always  constant,  and  re- 
turn hi  the  spring,  and  sometimes  happen  in  the  summer  upon 
the  great  rains,  which  is  not  frequent. 

The  three  great  branches  always  navigable  by  shipping,  are 
situated  about  6  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  unite  all  at 
one  place  with  the  main  river,  about  12  miles  from  their  mouths. 

There  is  not  above  14  foot  on  the  barr  at  low-water  in  neep- 
tides,  excepting  when  the  freshes  come  down  in  the  spring  or 
upon  great  rains ;  but  when  you  are  over  the  barr,  which  is  not 
in  many  places  above  a  ship's  length  broad,  you  enter  immedi- 
ately into  deep  water,  the  least  5  fathom,  which  increases  to  10 
fathom  before  you  come  to  the  main  river  :  After  that  it  deepens 
gradually,  to  above  30,  and  you  have  no  where  less  than  20  fa- 
thoms for  100  miles,  and  little  less  for  100  leagues,  and  afterwards 
from  10  to  17  for  100  leagues  more  :  Then  from  6  to  10,  200 
leagues  further ;  thence  to  the  great  cataract  or  fall  which  is  1600 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  from  3  fathom  to  6.  Its 
breadth  is  generally  during  its  great  depth  scarce  a  mile,  but  as  it 
lessens  in  depth,  it  increases  in  breadth,  and  is  in  most  places  of 
its  course  two  miles  broad,  and  where  it  makes  islands,  (as  it  does 
very  frequently)  from  the  middle  of  its  course  2  or  3  leagues. 
The  banks  in  most  places  are  no  more  than  5  or  6  feet  above  the 
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river,  and  ships  may  almost  in  all  places  lie  by  the  side  of  the 
shore,  there  being  generally  from  3  to  6  fathom,  and  deepens 
gradually,  as  you  approach  the  middle  of  the  river,  which  hath 
mostly  a  pretty  strong  current ;  but  there  are  divers  promontories, 
under  which  you  may  anchor,  where  is  good  shelter  from  winds, 
and  curious  eddy-tides. 

When  you  are  ascended  the  river  4  or  5  leagues,  it  is  border'd 
on  each  side  with  high  trees  of  divers  sorts,  from  half  a  mile  to  2 
miles  deep  into  the  country  ;  very  little  under  woods  ;  no  trouble 
in  travelling,  besides  what  proceeds  from  the  vines  ramping 
upon  the  ground.  Divers  others  surround  and  mount  up  the 
trees,  almost  unto  their  tops,  which  are  seldom  less  than  100  feet 
from  their  roots,  and  often  30  or  40  feet  more.  When  you  come 
out  of  the  agreeable  shade,  you  see  a  most  beautiful  level  coun- 
try, only  about  6  or  8  miles  distance,  there  are  collins  or  gentle 
ascents,  for  the  most  part  round  or  oval,  crown'd  with  stately 
trees,  which  looks  more  like  a  work  of  laborious  consummate  art 
than  of  mere  nature ;  and  this  on  both  sides  the  river,  so  far  as 
the  acutest  sight  can  reach  ;  in  which  meadows  the  wild  bulls 
and  kine,  besides  other  beasts,  graze,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
retire  into  these  woods  for  shelter,  where  they  chew  the  cudd. 

There  is  no  considerable  river  empties  itself  into  the  Mescha- 
cebe  from  the  mouths,  until  you  come  about  12  miles  above  the 
Bayogola  and  Mougolaches,  two  nations  who  dwell  together  on 
the  west  side  thereof,  200  miles  from  the  sea ;  then  on  the  east 
side,  there  falls  out  of  the  Meschacebe  a  branch,  which  after  a 
course  of  160  miles,  empties  itself  into  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  great 
Bay  of  Spirito  Santo ;  it  is  not  above  40  or  50  yards  broad,  and  2 
or  3  fathom  deep  at  its  beginning ;  but  soon  enlarges  in  breadth 
and  depth  by  the  accession  of  divers  rivers  and  rivulets,  and  is  a 
most  lovely  river,  making  pleasant  lakes,  and  passing,  during  its 
whole  course,  through  a  country  exactly  like  that  we  have  for- 
merly describ'd :  It  is  navigable  by  the  greatest  boats,  sloops,  and 
small  ships  of  English  building ;  and  by  large  ones,  if  built  after 
the  Dutch  manner  with  flat  bottoms. 

On  the  north  side  of  one  of  the  abovementioned  lakes,  called 
by  the  French  Lake  Pontchartrain,  they  have  erected  a  small  fort, 
and  storehouses,  whither  after  unloading  their  large  vessels  at 
Isle  aux  Vaisseaux,  or  Ships  Island,  they  bring'  their  goods  in 
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sloops  or  shallops,  and  from  thence  disperse  them  by  their  traders 
amongst  their  own  settlements  and  the  several  nations  of  Indians 
inhabiting  on  and  about  the  Meschacebe,  and  the  rivers  which 
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enter  it,  both  from  the  East  and  West. 

About  50  miles  above  the  place  where  this  river  is  dismissed 
from  the  Meschacebe,  on  the  other  side,  viz.  the  West,  enters  the 
river  of  the  Houmas  so  nam'dfrom  a  considerable  nation  who  in- 
habit upon  it  in  the  country,  6  or  8  miles  from  its  mouth.  This 
is  a  mighty  river  deep  and  broad,  and  comes  from  the  mountains 
of  New  Mexico  ;  its  course  is  mostly  N.  W.  and  is  navigable  by 
large  vessels  above  300  miles,  and  thence  by  large  boats  and 
sloops,  almost  unto  its  fountains.  By  this  river  you  may  have 
communication  with  above  40  nations,  who  live  upon  it,  or  its 
branches;  and  also  with  the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico,  from 
whom  its  furthest  heads  are  not  above  an  easy  day's  journey. 
Upon  this  river  and  most  of  its  branches,  are  great  herds  of 
wild  kine,  which  bear  a  fine  wooll,  and  abundance  of  horse,  both 
wild  and  tame  of  the  Spanish  breed,  on  which  the  Indians  ride, 
with  almost  as  much  skill  as  the  Europeans,  tho'  their  bridles, 
sadles  and  stirrups  are  somewhat  different  from  ours,  yet  not  the 
less  commodious. 

Twelve  leagues  higher  upon  the  river  Meschacebe,  is  the  river 
of  the  Naches,  which,  10  or  12  leagues  above  its  mouth,  divides 
itself  into  two  branches,  and  forms  an  island  about  30  miles  in 
circumference,  very  pleasant  and  fertile.  The  south  branch  is 
inhabited  by  the  Corroas,  the  north  by  the  Naches,  both  consider- 
able nations,  abounding  in  all  necessaries  for  humane  life.  Some 
leagues  above  the  division  is  a  pretty  large  lake,  where  there  is  a 
great  fishery  for  pearl,  large  and  good,  taken  out  of  a  shell-fish  of 
a  middle  nature  between  an  oyster  and  a  muscle. 

About  12  or  14  leagues  higher  on  the  same,  that  is  the  west 
side,  the  Meschacebe  makes  a  little  gulph  about  20  miles  long 
and  3  or  4  broad,  upon  which  inhabit  in  many  towns  the  popu- 
lous and  civilized  nation  of  the  Tahensa,  who  also  abound  in 
pearls,  and  enjoy  an  excellent  country ;  are  very  hospitable  to 
strangers,  and  tho'  as  most  Indian  nations,  at  war  with  their  neigh- 
bours, yet  together  with  the  three  last  mentioned,  and  those  to  be 
hereafter  named,  joyfully  receive  and  kindly  entertain  all  with 
whom  they  have  not  actual  hostilities. 
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Fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues  higher,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Meschacebe,  is  the  nation  and  river  of  Yasoue  which  comes  two 
or  300  miles  out  of  the  country,  on  which  dwell  the  nations  in 
order  mention'd  after,  the  Yassouees,  the  Tounicas,  Kourouas, 
Tihiou,  Samboukia  and  Epitoupa. 

Ten  or  12  leagues  higher  on  the  west  side  is  the  river  Natchi- 
tock,  which  has  a  course  of  many  hundred  miles :  And  after  it  is 
ascended  about  one  hundred,  there  are  many  springs,  pitts,  and 
lakes,  which  afford  most  excellent  common  salt  in  great  plenty, 
wherewith  they  trade  with  neighbouring  nations  for  other  com- 
modities they  want,  and  may  be  of  great  service  to  the  European 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  to  preserve  flesh  and  fish  for  their 
own  use,  and  exportation  to  natives,  Spaniards,  and  our  islands, 
to  the  great  profit  of  them  who  have  not  stock  to  engage  in  great- 
er and  more  beneficial  undertakings.  Upon  this  river  inhabit 
not  only  the  Nachitocks,  Naguateeres,  Natsohocks,  but  higher 
several  other  nations.  Sixteen  leagues  further  upon  the  west 
side,  enter  the  Meschacebe  two  rivers,  which  unite  about  10 
leagues  above,  and  make  an  island  called  by  the  name  of  the  To- 
rimans,  by  whom  it  is  inhabited. 

The  southerly  of  these  two  rivers,  is  that  of  the  Onsoutiwy 
upon  which  dwell  first  the  Akansas,  a  great  nation,  higher  upon 
the  same  river  the  Kansae,  Mintou,  Erabacha  and  others 

The  river  to  the  north  is  nam* d  Niska,  upon  which  live  part 
of  the  nation  of  the  Ozages  ;  their  great  body  inhabiting  a 
large  river  which  bears  their  name,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Yellow  River,  as  will  be  hereafter  mention'd  :  And  upon  this 
river  near  the  mouth  is  the  nation  Tonginga,  who  with  the  To- 
rimas  are  part  of  the  Akansaes. 

Ten  leagues  higher  is  a  small  river  named  Cappa.  and  upon  it 
a  people  of  the  same  name,  and  another  called  Ouesperies,  who 
fled,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  the  Irocois,  from  a  river  which 
still  bears  their  name,  to  be  mention'd  hereafter. 

Ten  miles  higher,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Meschacebe,  is  a 
little  river  nam'd  Matchicebe  upon  which  dwell  the  nations 
Matchagamia  and  Epiminguia ;  over  against  whom  is  the  great 
nation  of  the  Chicazas,  whose  country  extends  above  forty 
leagues  to  the  river  of  the  Cheraquees,  which  we  shall  describe 
when  we  come  to  discourse  of  the  great  river  Hohio. 
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Ten  leagues  higher,  on  the  east  side,  is  the  river  and  nation  of 
Chongue,  with  some  others  to  the  east  of  them. 

Fifteen  leagues  higher,  on  the  west  side,  is  the  river  and  nation 
of  Sypouria. 

Thirty  leagues  higher  on  the  east  side,  is  the  opening  of  a 
river  that  proceeds  out  of  a  lake  twenty  miles  long,  which  is 
about  ten  miles  from  the  Meschacebe.  Into  this  lake  empty  them- 
selves four  large  rivers.  The  most  northerly,  which  comes  from 
the  North-east,  is  called  Ouabachicou  or  Ouabache,  upon  which 
dwelt  the  nations  Chachakingua,  Pepepicokia,  Pianguichia. 
The  next  south  of  this,  is  the  vast  river  Hohio,  which  comes  from 
the  back  of  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  is  naviga- 
ble 600  miles.  Hohio  in  the  Indian  language  signifies  the  fair 
river ;  and  certainly  it  runs  from  its  heads  through  the  most  beau- 
tiful fertile  countries  in  the  universe,  and  is  form'd  by  the  con- 
fluence of  ten  or  twelve  rivers,  and  innumerable  rivulets.  A 
town  settled  upon  this  lake,  or  the  entrance  of  the  river  Hohio 
thereinto,  would  have  communication  with  a  most  lovely  fruit- 
full  country  600  miles  square.  Formerly  divers  nations  dwelt  on 
this  river,  as  the  Chawanoes,  a  mighty  and  very  populous  people, 
who  had  above  50  towns,  and  many  other  nations  who  were  to- 
tally destroyed,  or  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  Irocois  ;  this 
river  being  their  usual  road  when  they  make  war  upon  the  na- 
tions who  lie  to  the  south  or  to  the  west. 

South  of  the  Hohio  is  another  river  which  about  30  leagues 
above  the  lake  is  divided  into  two  branches ;  the  northerly  is 
call'd  Ouespere,  the  southerly  the  Black  River;  there  are  very 
few  people  upon  either,  they  having  been  destroy'd  or  driven 
away  by  the  aforemention'd  Irocois.  The  heads  of  this  river 
proceed  from  the  west  side  of  the  vast  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
run  on  the  back  of  Carolina,  Yirginia,  and  Maryland  ;  on  whose 
opposite  or  east  side,  are  the  sources  of  the  great  river  Potomack, 
which  by  a  mouth  of  some  leagues  broad,  disgorges  itself  into 
the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Chesepeack,  and  separates  the  two  last 
mention'd  provinces  from  each  other.  The  mountains  afford  a 
short  passage  or  communication  between  those  two  rivers,  which 
the  Indians  are  well  acquainted  with,  and  by  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  French  of  the  Meschacebe,  they  may  in  time  insult 
and  harrass  those  colonies. 
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The  most  southerly  of  the  abovesaid  four  rivers,  which  enter 
into  the  lake,  is  a  river  some  call  Kasqui,  so  nam'd  from  a  nation 
inhabiting  a  little  above  its  mouth ;  others  call  it  the  Cusates,  or 
the  River  of  the  Cheraquees,  a  mighty  nation,  among  whom  it 
hath  its  chief  fountains  ;  it  comes  from  the  South-east,  and  its 
heads  are  among  the  mountains,  which  separate  this  country 
from  Carolina,  and  is  the  great  road  of  the  traders  from  thence  to 
the  Meschacebe,  and  intermediate  places.  Above  200  miles  up 
this  river  to  the  South-east,  is  the  great  and  powerful  nation  of 
the  Chicazas,  good  friends  to  the  English,  whose  dominions  ex- 
tend thence  to  the  Meschacebe.  Before  you  come  at  them,  is  a 
small  fall  or  cataract,  the  only  one  I  have  yet  heard  of,  in  any  of 
the  rivers  that  enter  the  Meschacebe,  either  from  the  East  or  from 
the  West.  Thirty  or  forty  leagues  above  the  Chicazas,  this  river 
forms  four  delicate  Islands  which  have  each  a  nation  inhabiting 
them,  viz.  Tahogale,  Kakigue,  Cochali,  and  Tali.  Sixty  leagues 
above  the  island  and  nation  of  the  Tali,  inhabits  the  aforemen- 
tion'd  nation  of  the  Cheraques,  who  have  at  least  sixty  towns, 
some  of  which  are  not  above  sixty  miles  from  Carolina.  They 
have  great  friendship  with  the  English  of  that  province,  who 
from  thence  carry  on  a  free  trade  with,  and  are  always  very  kindly 
entertain'd  by  them. 

Fifteen  leagues  above  the  Hohio,  or  the  river  coming  out  of 
the  lake  aforemention'd,  to  the  West,  is  the  river  Honabanou, 
upon  which  dwells  a  nation  of  the  same  name,  and  another  call'd 
Amicoa :  and  ten  leagues  above  that,  is  the  great  island  of  the 
Tamaroas,  and  over  against  it,  on  the  east  side,  a  nation  which 
goes  by  its  name,  and  another  by  that  of  Cahokia,  who  dwell  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Chepusso. 

Fifteen  leagues  above  which  to  the  West  is  the  Great  Yellow 
River,  so  nam'd  because  it  is  yellowish  and  so  muddy,  that  tho' 
the  Meschacebe  is  very  clear  where  they  meet,  and  so  many 
great  rivers  of  christaline  water  below,  mix  with  the  Mescha- 
cebe, yet  it  discolours  them  all  even  unto  the  sea.  WTien  you 
are  up  this  river  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  you  meet  with  two 
branches.  The  lesser,  tho'  large,  proceeds  from  the  South,  and 
most  of  the  rivers  that  compose  it  falls  from  the  mountains, 
which  separate  this  country  from  New  Mexico  ;  notwithstanding 
which,  there  is  a  very  easie  communication  between  them.    This 
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is  called  the  River  of  the  Ozages,  from  a  numerous  people,  who 
have  sixteen  or  eighteen  towns  seated  thereupon,  especially  near 
its  mixing  with  the  Yellow  River.  The  other,  which  is  the 
main  branch,  comes  from  the  North-west,  most  of  whose  branches 
descend  likewise  from  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  and  divers 
other  large  provinces  which  are  to  the  North  of  New  Mexico, 
wholly  possessed  by  Indians,  who  are  said  to  be  very  numerous, 
and  well  polic'd :  They  are  all  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  from 
whom  they  have  defended  their  countries  above  150  years,  and 
have  rather  recovered  than  lost  ground.  They  are  likewise  at 
war,  as  generally  the  Indians  are,  amongst  themselves.  The 
most  northerly  branches  of  this  river,  are  interwoven  with  other 
branches,  which  have  a  contrary  course,  proceeding  to  the  "West, 
and  empty  themselves  into  a  vast  lake,  whose  waters  by 
means  of  another  great  river,  disembogues  into  the  south-sea* 
The  Indians  affirm,  they  see  great  ships  sailing  in  that  lake, 
twenty  times  bigger  then  their  canows.  The  Yellow  is  called 
the  River  of  the  Massorites,  from  a  great  nation  inhabiting  in 
many  towns  near  its  junction  with  the  River  of  the  Ozages. 
There  are  many  other  nations  upon  the  same,  little  inferior  to 
them  in  extent  of  territories  or  number  of  towns,  as  the  Panima- 
ha's  Paneassa's,  Pana's,  Paneloga's,  Matotantes,  few  of  them 
having  less  than  twenty  towns,  scarce  any  of  which  count  less 
than  200  cabans. 

Forty  miles  above  the  Yellow  River,  on  the  east  side,  is  the 
river  Checagou  or  the  River  of  the  Alinouecks,  corruptly  by  the 
French  call'd  Illinois,  which  nation  lived  upon  and  about  this 
river,  having  above  sixty  towns,  and  formerly  consisted  of  20,000 
fighting  men,  but  are  now  almost  totally  destroy 'd  by  the  Irocois, 
or  driven  beyond  the  Meschacebe  westward.  This  is  a  large 
pleasant  river ;  and  about  250  miles  above  its  entrance  into 
the  Meschacebe,  it  is  divided  into  two  branches  ;  the  lesser  comes 
from  North  and  by  East,  and  its  head  is  within  four  or  five  miles 
of  the  great  lake  of  the  Alinouecks  on  its  west  side ;  the  other 
comes  almost  directly  from  the  East,  and  proceeds  from  a  mo- 
rasse  within  two  miles  of  the  river  Miamiha,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  same  lake.  On  the  South-east  side,  there  is  an  easy 
communication  between  these  two  rivers,  by  a  land  carriage  of 
two  leagues,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  South-east  of  the  foremen- 
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tioiVd  lake.  The  course  of  this  river  from  its  head  exceeds  400 
miles,  navigable  above  half  way  by  ships,  and  most  of  the  rest 
by  sloops  and  large  boats  or  barges.  Many  small  rivers  run  into 
it,  and  it  forms  two  or  three  lakes ;  but  one  mightily  extoll'd, 
call'd  Pimiteouiii,  which  is  20  miles  long  and  three  miles  broad ; 
it  affords  great  quantities  of  good  fish,  and  the  country  round 
about  it  abounds  with  game,  both  fowls  and  beasts.  Besides  the 
Illinoueck,  are  the  nations  Prouaria,  the  great  nation  Cascasquia 
and  Caracantanon  ;  and  on  the  northern  branch  inhabit  part  of 
the  Nation  of  the  Mascontens. 

On  the  south-east  bank  of  this  river,  Monsieur  de  la  Sale  erect- 
ed a  fort  in  the  year  1680,  which  he  nam'd  Creve-cosure,  from 
the  grief  which  seiz'd  him,  on  the  loss  of  one  of  his  chief  trading 
barks  richly  laden,  and  the  mutiny  and  villanous  intrigues  of 
some  of  his  company,  who  first  attempted  to  poyson,  and  after- 
wards desert  him.  This  fort  stands  about  half  way  between  the 
Bay  of  Mexico  and  Canada,  and  was  formerly  the  usual  rout  of 
the  French  in  going  to  or  returning  from  either  of  those  places  : 
but  since  they  have  discover'd  a  nearer  and  easier  passage  by  the 
Ouabache  and  Ohio,  the  sources  of  both  which  rivers,  are  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  Lake  Erie,  or  some  rivers  which  enter 
into  it. 

Forty  leagues  higher  on  the  west  side  is  a  fair  river,  which 
our  people  were  at  the  mouth  of,  but  could  not  learn  its  name. 
I  suppose  its  the  same  the  French  call  Moingona.  Some  make 
it  to  proceed  from  the  Mitchayowa  or  long  river,  as  may  be  dis~ 
cern'd  in  the  annex'd  Map  ;  but  as  all  our  journals  are  silent  in 
that  matter,  so  shall  I,  till  some  more  perfect  discoveries  thereof 
afford  us  further  light  and  certainty  therein. 

When  you  are  ascended  about  forty  leagues  more ;  then  on 
the  east  side,  falls  into  the  Meschacebe,  the  river  Miscon- 
siag.  This  is  much  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  the  Alinou- 
ecks,  whether  you  consider  its  breadth,  depth  and  course ;  as 
also  the  pleasantness,  and  fertility  of  the  country,  adjacent  unto 
all  its  branches.  After  you  have  row'd  or  sail'd  up  it  sixty  miles, 
joyns  with  it,  the  River  of  the  Kikapouz,  which  is  also  naviga- 
ble, and  comes  a  great  way  from  the  North-east.  Eighty  miles 
further,  almost  directly  east,  there  is  a  ready  communication,  by 
a  carriage  of  two  leagues,  with  the  river  of  Miscouaqui,  which 
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hath  a  quite  contrary  course,  running  to  the  North-east,  and 
empties  itself,  after  a  passage  of  150  miles  from  the  land  carriage, 
into  the  great  Bay  of  the  Pouteouotamis,  or  the  Puans,  which 
joyns,  on  the  North-west,  with  the  great  lake  of  the  Alinouecks. 
This  river  and  bay  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention,  when  I 
come  to  describe  the  vast  lakes,  or  seas  of  fresh  water,  which  are 
to  the  east  of  the  Meschacebe. 

Forty  leagues  higher,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  fair  large  river 
Mitchaoywa,  which  is  the  same  the  Baron  le  Hontan  calls  the 
long  river,  and  gives  a  very  particular  description  thereof,  having 
navigated  it  almost  to  its  heads.  It  has  a  course  of  above  500  miles, 
and  the  southern  rivers,  of  which  it  is  compos'd,  are  near  the  north- 
ern heads  of  the  River  of  the  Messourites,  both  taking  their  original 
from  the  mountains  which  divide  this  country  from  that  which 
leads  to  the  South  Sea.  Several  rivers  proceed  from  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains,  which  are  easily  pass'd  in  less  than  one  day, 
and  fall  into  the  same  lake  above  mention'd,  which  discharges  it- 
self by  a  great  river  into  the  aforesaid  sea.  As  you  ascend  this  river 
from  the  Meschacebe,  you  meet  with  the  nations  Eokoro's,  Es- 
sanape,  Gnasitaries,  who  have  each  many  towns,  and  very  popu- 
lous. And  the  said  Baron  acquaints  us,  from  very  good  informa- 
tion, that  beyond  these  hills  are  two  or  three  mighty  nations, 
under  potent  kings,  abundantly  more  civiliz'd,  numerous,  and 
warlike,  than  their  neighbours,  differing  greatly  in  customs, 
buildings,  and  government,  from  all  the  other  natives  of  this 
northern  continent:  That  they  are  cloathed,  and  build  houses, 
and  ships,  like  Europeans,  having  many  of  great  bigness,  in 
length  120  or  130  foot,  and  carry  from  2  to  300  men,  which 
navigate  the  great  lake,  and  it  is  thought  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  ocean.  And  Herrera,  Gomora,  and  some  other  Spanish  His- 
toriographers assert,  that  the  Spaniards  saw,  upon  that  coast,  such 
ships,  which  they  apprehended  came  from  Japan  or  China. 

A  little  higher  up  is  the  river  Chabadeba,  above  which  the 
Meschacebe  makes  a  fine  lake,  twenty  miles  long  and  eight  or 
ten  broad. 

Nine  or  ten  miles  above  that  lake,  on  the  east  side,  is  a  large 

fair  river,  called  the  River  of  Tortoises,  after  you  have  entered"  a 

little  way,  which  leads  far  into  the  country  to  the  North-east,  and 

is  navigable  by  the  greatest  boats  forty  miles.     About  the  same 
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distance  further  up,  the  Meschacebe  is  precipitated  from  the 
rocks  about  fifty  foot,  but  is  so  far  navigable  by  considerable 
ships,  as  also  beyond,  excepting  another  fall,  eighty  or  ninety 
miles  higher,  by  large  vessels,  unto  its  sources,  which  are  in  the 
country  of  the  Sieux,  not  at  a  very  great  distance  from  Hudson's 
Bay.  There  are  many  other  smaller  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Meschacebe,  on  both  sides  of  it,  but  being  of  little  note,  and  the 
description  of  them  of  small  consequence,  I  have  pass'd  over 
them  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  Description  of  the  Countries,  People,  Rivers,  Bays,  Harbours  and  Islands, 
to  the  East  of  the  Meschacebe,  which  do  not  communicate  with  it. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  that  part  of  this  Province,  which 
is  to  the  east  of  the  Meschacebe  ;  the  rivers  which  pass  through 
it,  having  no  communication  therewith.  From  the  Peninsula  of 
Florida,  where  this  country  begins,  to  the  South-east,  there  are 
only  two  large  rivers  :  The  first,  that  of  Palache,  the  true  In- 
dian name,  by  the  Spaniards  call'd  the  River  of  Spirito  Santo,  or 
of  Apalache,  adding  an  A,  after  the  Arabian  manner,  from  which 
a  great  part  of  their  language  is  deriv'd  ;  as  in  the  provinces  of 
Nilco,  Minoia,  they  pronounce  A?iilco,  Aminoia,  and  so  in  di- 
vers others.  This  river  enters  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  about  100 
miles  from  the  Cod  of  the  Bay  of  Palache,  at  the  north-west  end 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  in  thirty  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  some  few  minutes.  It  is  somewhat  hard  to  find,  by  reason 
of  the  isles  and  lagunes  before  it ;  and  though  a  stately  river,  and 
comes  far  out  of  the  country,  hath  not  above  two  fathoms  and 
a  half  or  three  fathoms  water  at  most  on  the  barr,  as  the  people 
sent  on  discovery  found ;  but  that  being  pass'd,  its  very  deep  and 
large ;  and  the  tide  flows  higher  than  into  any  river  upon  all 
the  coast,  some  affirm  50  miles,  which  is  no  wonder,  the  country 
being  a  perfect  level,  and  the  river  having  a  double  current ;  one 
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from  the  South,  all  along  the  Peninsula,  from  twenty-five  de- 
grees to  thirty :  The  other  from  the  West.  Near  it,  on  both 
sides  towards  the  sea  ceast,  dwell  divers  nations,  Palachees,  Chat- 
toes,  Sulluggoes,  Tommakees,  <fec. ;  who  are  generally  call'd  by 
one  name  of  Apalatchy  Indians.  This  river  proceeds  chiefly  from 
rivers  which  have  their  origin  on  the  south  or  south-west  side  of 
the  great  ridge  of  hills  that  divides  this  country  from  Carolina, 
and  is  suppos'd  to  have  a  course  of  about  400  miles.  Upon  or 
near  the  middle  of  it,  live  the  great  nations  of  the  Cusshetaes, 
Tallibousies  and  Adofebaches. 

To  the  West  of  this,  is  the  famous  Coza,  or  as  ours  call  it,  the 
Coussa  River,  and  the  French  Mobile,  the  biggest,  next  unto 
Meschacebe  and  Hohio,  of  any  in  this  or  the  neighbouring  prov- 
inces. Its  first  heads  are  likewise  from  the  aforesaid  Palachean 
Mountains.  The  most  northerly  being  at  Guaxula  town  and 
province,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Many  rivulets  uniting, 
after  a  course  of  eighty  miles,  form  a  river  bigger  than  the 
Thames  at  Kingston,  making  several  delicious  isles,  some  three 
or  four  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad ;  the  country  is  won- 
derful pleasant  and  fertil.  The  first  considerable  town  or  prov- 
ince is  Chiaha,  famous  for  its  pearl  fishing,  there  being  therea- 
bouts, in  the  river  and  little  lakes  it  makes,  a  sort  of  shell-fish,  the 
ancients  named  Pinna,  between  a  muscle  and  oyster  ;  concern- 
ing which  I  have  discours'd  in  the  account  of  the  produces  or 
commodities  of  this  country.  From  thence  the  river  grows 
larger  and  deeper,  by  accession  of  others  from  the  mountains, 
and  from  the  West,  until  it  enters  the  province  of  Coza,  or  Coussa, 
which  is  reckon'd  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  fruitful  parts  of 
this  country,  and  very  populous.  Through  this  Ferdinando 
Soto  pass'd,  and  resided  therein  a  considerable  time  ;  and  all  the 
Spanish  writers  of  this  famous  expedition,  extoll  them  above 
any  other  nation,  for  extent  of  territory,  the  pleasantness,  health- 
fulness,  fruitfulness  thereof,  and  the  good  disposition  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  faithful  and  judicious  Portuguese  unknown 
author  of  that  expedition,  in  a  few  words  thus  describes  this 
province : 

"It  consists  of  hills,  and  vallies  between.  Their  granaries 
were  full  of  Indian  corn,  and  other  edibles ;  so  populous  that 
their  towns  and  fields,  sow'd  with  corn,  touch'd  each  other:  the 
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country  is  very  agreeable,  by  reason  of  many  rivulets,  which 
make  lovely  meadows.  There  grow,  naturally  in  the  fields, 
prunes,  better  than  we  can  in  Spain  produce  by  culture,  even  in 
our  gardens.  Vines  mount,  In  almost  all  places  near  the  rivers, 
to  the  tops  of  the  trees.  There  are  divers  other  sorts  of  vines 
which  are  low,  and  some  run  upon  the  ground,  and  by  cultiva- 
ting might  be  wonderfully  improv'd,  tho'  very  good  and  pleas- 
ant, as  they  are  in  their  natural  state/' 

Below  these,  on  the  same  river,  are  the  Ullibalies,  or  as  some, 
the  Olibahalies,  and  according  to  the  French  the  Allibamous : 
And  below  them  the  Tallises,  who  dwell  upon  a  fair  river  which 
enters  that  of  Coza  from  the  East,  thence  to  the  once  great  prov- 
ince of  Tasculuza,  almost  destroy'd  by  Ferdinando  Soto ;  but  the 
chief  city  Mouvilla,  which  the  English  call  Maubela,  and  the 
French  Mobile,  is  yet  in  being,  tho'  far  short  of  its  former  gran- 
deur.     About   100   miles  from  hence,  it  enters  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico,  being  first  increas'd,  as  by  many  small  rivers  and  rivu- 
lets, so  by  the  fair  river  of  the  Chattas,  which  is  made  by  a  collec- 
tion of  several  other  little  streams  and  rivers,  and  which  at  length 
form  a  fine  river,  that  would  seem  considerable,  if  it  were  not 
obscur'd  by  the  great  river  in  which  it  is  lost.     This  mighty 
nation  of  the  Chattas,  consisting  of  near  3000  fighting  men,  live 
chiefly  about  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  is  not  far  from  the 
Chicaza's,  whom  I  mention'd  to  inhabit  thirty  or  forty  towns,  in 
the  description  of  the  Casqui  or  Cusates  river,  and  speak  the 
same  language.     And  to  the  East,  between  them  and  the  Cozas, 
are  the  Becaes  or  Abecaes,  who  have  thirteen  towns,  and  dwell 
upon  divers  small  rivers,  which  run  into  the  Coussa.     It  is  a 
very  pleasant  country,  like  that  of  the  Coza,  full  of  hills  and 
vallies;  their  ground  is  generally  more  mnrly,  or  fatter  than 
many  other  provinces,  which  are  mostly  of  a  lighter  mould. 
And  a  little  more  to  the  South-west,  between  the  Becaes  and 
Chattas,  dwell  in  divers  towns,  being  500  fighting  men,  the  Ewe- 
males,  upon  a  fair  river  of  their  name,  which  coming  from  the 
East,  mixes  with  the  Coussa.     This  mighty  river  enters  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  about  fifteen  leagues  to  the  West  of  the  great 
Bay  of  Nassau  or  Spirito  Santo,  or  from  the  N.  E.  Cape  of  Mirtle 
Isle,  which  is  the  South  Land,  between  which  and  the  Continent 
to  the  North,  is  the  entrance  of  that  vast  inlet.     The  river  runs 
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into  a  kind  of  a  lagune  or  bay,  which  is  barred  four  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  suppos'd  to  be  occasion'd,  as  the  Mescha- 
cebe,  in  long  process  of  time,  by  the  silt  or  sediment  of  the  water, 
this  being  almost  as  muddy,  coming,  for  the  most  part,  thro'  a  rich 
clay  or  marie ;  so  that  at  the  barr,  when  it  is  low  water,  (and  it 
flows  little  there  excepting  the  south  wind  drive  in  a  great  sea,) 
there  is  not  above  fourteen  or  fifteen  foot ;  but  the  mouth  being 
some  miles  broad,  and  our  people  not  having  leisure  to  examine 
nicely,  perhaps  there  may  be  found  deeper  places  upon  other 
parts  of  the  barr ;  but  so  soon  as  you  are  over  it,  there  is  a  most 
noble  harbour,  very  large,  from  four  to  six  fathom  depth.  Near 
the  mouth  of  this  river  the  French  have  lately  made  a  new  settle- 
ment, call'd  Fort  Louis,  which  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  Chief 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  who  is  nevertheless  subordinate  to  him 
of  Canada.  In  this  fort  are  some  companies  of  soldiers,  and  from 
thence  detachments  are  sent  to  secure  the  several  stations  they 
have  amongst  the  Indians  in  the  inland  parts. 

As  the  Ullibalys  or  Allibamous,  Chicazas,  and  Chattas,  are  the 
most  populous  and  potent  nations  upon  and  between  this  river  and 
the  Meschacebe,  the  English  for  several  years  resided  peaceably 
amongst,  carry'd  on  a  considerable  trade  with,  and  were  as 
friends  kindly  entertain'd  by  them,  till  about  the  year  1715,  by 
the  intrigues  and  practices  of  the  French,  they  were  either  mur- 
ther'd,  or  oblig'd  to  retire,  and  make  room  for  those  new  intruders, 
who  have  since  unjustly  possess'd  and  fortify 'd  the  very  same  sta- 
tions, in  order  to  keep  the  natives  in  awe  and  subjection,  and  to  cut 
off  the  communication  of  the  English  traders  with  the  Indians 
thereabouts,  and  as  far  as,  and  beyond  the  Meschacebe ;  whereby 
they  have  secur'd  to  themselves  an  extensive  and  profitable  trade 
of  above  500  miles,  which  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  were  a 
few  years  ago  the  sole  masters  of. 

Besides  the  French  settlement  abovemention'd  on  the  continent, 
they  have  another  small  town  and  fort  in  the  Isle  Dauphine, 
formerly  call'd  Slaughter  Island,  from  a  great  number  of  men's 
bones  found  there  on  its  first  discovery,  the  remains,  as  is  said,  of 
a  bloody  battle  fought  between  two  nations  of  Indians.  This 
island  lies  about  nine  leagues  south  of  Fort  Louis,  and  14  leagues 
west  of  Pensacola.  It  is  inhabited  and  fortify'd  only  on  account 
of  its  harbour,  it  being  the  first  place  the  French  shipping  usually 
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touch  at  in  their  voyage  from  France.  The  distance  between 
this  river  and  that  of  Palache  or  Spirito  Santo  to  the  East,  is 
about  190  miles.  The  coast  between  them  is  very  deep  and 
bold,  contrary  to  all  former  maps ;  for  those  sent  upon  discovery 
sounded  several  times  every  day,  and  found  it  so,  as  by  the  jour- 
nals will  appear. 

Between  those  two  great  rivers  are  divers  harbours ;  the  chief, 
and  indeed  the  best,  upon  all  the  coast  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico, 
is  Pensicola,  a  large  harbour,  and  very  safe  from  all  winds ;  has 
four  fathom  at  the  entrance,  and  deepens  gradually  to  seven  or 
eight.  To  the  east  of  the  harbour  enters  a  fine  river,  which 
comes  about  100  miles  out  of  the  country,  and  is  made  of  two 
rivers,  which  unite  some  miles  above.  This  harbour  or  bay  lies 
90  leagues  west  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  Florida. 
On  the  lar-board  or  west  side  of  the  harbour  stands  a  poor  town, 
containing  about  40  Palmetto  houses,  with  a  small  stockadoed 
fort  of  twelve  or  fourteen  guns,  but  of  little  moment ;  because  all 
their  soldiers,  and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  are  forc'adoes, 
or  forc'd  people,  having  been  malefactors  in  some  parts  of  Mexico, 
therefore  are  confin'd  in  that  place  for  a  number  of  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  their  crimes.  In  short  they  are  not  unlike 
our  felons,  which  are  transported  from  the  jails  in  England  to  the 
plantations.  The  French,  in  the  year  1719,  took  this  fort  with 
small  loss  from  the  Spaniards,  who  in  a  few  months  retook  it 
again.  The  first  of  these  made  themselves  masters  thereof  a  se- 
cond time,  but  whether  they  have  deserted  it,  or  keep  it  still  in 
their  possession,  I  know  not. 

If  the  French  secure  this  port  and  harbour,  which  is  not  above 
fourteen  leagues  east  of  their  chief  settlement  at  Mobile,  they 
may  with  ease,  at  all  seasons,  infest,  with  large  men  of  war  and 
privateers,  the  navigation  of  the  English  and  Spaniards  in  the 
Bay  of  Mexico,  by  lying  in  wait  for  and  intercepting  their  fleets 
and  private  ships,  trading  to  and  from  Panuco,  Vera  Cruz,  Cam- 
peche,  Porto  Bello,  Jamaica,  and  the  Havana. 

Thirty  leagues  to  the  East  is  Apalatchy-Cola,  which  is  also  a 
good  harbour,  and  west  of  Apalatchy  river  thirty  leagues. 

The  Bay  of  Nassau  or  Spirito  Santo  is  made  by  four  islands, 
which  run  almost  due  South,  a  little  inclining  to  the  West.  The 
most  northerly,  between  which  and  the  main  is  the  entrance  of 
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the  bay,  being  eight  leagues  long,  our  people  calFd  Mirtle-island, 
from  the  great  quantity  of  that  tree  or  shrub  which  grows  there, 
where  digging  they  found  excellent  good  water  very  plentifully. 
This  island  in  some  places  is  very  narrow.  Whether  it  be  the 
same  the  French  call  Isle  aux  Yaisseaux,  or  Ship's  Island,  I  can't 
tell,  but  its  situation,  distance  from  Isle  Dauphine,  or  Slaughter 
Island,  and  its  commodiousness  for  sheltering  ships  from  the 
wind,  creates  a  probability  of  its  being  so.  The  bay  is  fifteen 
miles  broad,  from  Mirtle  Island  to  a  row  of  islands  which  run 
parallel  with  the  Main,  and  another  bay  or  lagune  between  them, 
within  which  they  did  not  go.  These  islands  stretch  southward 
fifty  or  sixty  miles,  as  far  as  one  of  the  smaller  mouths  of  the 
Meschacebe  ;  and  doubtless  there  must  be  very  good  harbours, 
being  defended  from  the  sea  and  winds  by  a  double  row  of  islands, 
and  having  probably  good  depths.  Our  people  visited  only  the 
most  northerly,  which  they  named  Rose  Island,  a  most  fragrant 
smell  coming  from  it  three  leagues  off,  which  exceeded  all  per- 
fumes ;  it  is  about  sixteen  miles  long,  and  two  leagues  or  more 
from  the  northern  or  western  Main.  Eetween  this  and  Mirtle 
Island,  the  depths  of  water  were  four,  five,  six,  five,  four  fathom. 
Rose  Island  is  a  brave  island,  and  full  of  wood.  They  found  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  go  down  the  bay  between  the  islands,  meet- 
ing with  some  shoals,  where  they  had  not  much  above  two  fathom 
water.  They  turn'd  round  Mirtle  Island  into  the  main  sea,  and 
coasted  the  east  side,  which  is  very  bold.  Over  against  Mirtle 
Island  to  the  North,  about  five  leagues  distance,  on  the  main  land, 
is  a  high  point  of  woods,  where  is  the  entrance  of  Little  Mescha- 
cebe, or  the  East  Branch  which  I  mention'd  in  my  description  of 
the  great  river.  And  about  fifteen  leagues  to  the  North-east  of 
this  branch  of  the  Meschacebe,  is  the  Bay  of  Bilocohy,  which  is, 
within,  a  fair  harbour,  with  a  small  river  falling  into  or  near  it, 
calFd  Passagoula,  bordering  on  which  and  the  aforesaid  bay,  is  a 
fine  country,  but  on  the  barr  there  is  not  above  seven  or  eight 
foot  water.  It  was  on  the  continent,  lying,  I  think,  on  the  east- 
erly part  of  this  bay,  that  Monsieur  d'  Iberville,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1700,  built  a  small  sconce,  and  left  therein  about  forty 
men,  well  provided  with  necessaries.  He  afterwards  returned 
twice  to  France  for  further  reinforcements,  but  on  his  third  voyage 
back  to  Bilocohi  he  died.     The  French  being  about  that  time 
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hotly  engag'd  in  a  war  with  the  English  and  their  confederates 
in  Europe,  this  and  another  small  settlement  they  had  therebouts, 
were  deserted,  for  want  of  timely  and  necessary  supplies. 

Our  ship  pass'd  on  the  east  side  of  Mirtle  Island,  which  is 
twenty-four  miles  long,  and  three  other  islands,  there  being  open- 
ings between,  a  mile  or  two  over.  The  fourth  and  last  island,  is 
the  broadest  and  highest,  and  a  good  mark  to  find  the  Meschacebe. 
These  islands  lie  altogether  in  a  direct  line  South  and  by  West, 
East  and  by  North,  at  least  fifty  miles,  and  have  all  along,  two 
leagues  off,  from  five  to  nine  fathom  water.  When  you  come  to 
the  Fourth  Isle  you  must  be  cautious,  the  sounding  being  uncer- 
tain ;  for  some  points  of  sand  stretch  out  into  the  sea  three 
leagues,  and  varies  the  depths  from  nine  fathoms  to  four,  then 
eight,  nine,  all  at  once.  Between  this  island  and  the  Main,  is  a 
passage  two  leagues  broad,  which  leads  into  the  great  bay  from 
which  they  came.  The  length  of  the  bay  from  North  to  South  is 
one  entire  degree.  They  went  divers  leagues  up  it,  and  found 
deep  water ;  but  afterwards  it  shoaling,  they  came  down  south, 
and  doubled  the  cape,  where  the  most  easterly  of  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  Meschacebe  enter'd  the  sea,  which,  with  the  two 
others  to  the  West,  I  described  before,  when  I  gave  an  account  of 
the  mouths  of  that  river. 

Altho'  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mescha- 
cebe were  perfectly  known,  yet  it  is  almost  impossible,  in  the 
common  way  of  sailing,  to  come  at  them ;  for  if  you  go  never  so 
little  to  the  South,  you  will  be  driven  by  a  very  strong  current  to 
the  South-west,  two  miles  an  hour,  till  you  come  to  the  bottom  or 
west  end  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  ;  to  prevent  which  you  must 
make  the  Main  of  Florida  in  about  thirty  degrees  of  latitude. 
The  land  is  so  very  low  you  can  scarcely  see  it,  at  four  leagues 
distance,  where  there  is  forty-five  and  fifty  fathom,  but  ten  leauges 
off,  there's  no  ground  at  one  hundred  fathom.  Pensicola  is  the 
most  convenient  place  to  fall  in  withall ;  and  to  be  sure  of  that, 
your  best  way  is  to  make  the  Tortuga  Islands,  which  are  seven, 
and  but  few  leagues  distance  to  the  North-west  from  the  Cape  of 
Florida,  and  the  little  islands  which  lie  before  it,  calPd  Los  Mar- 
tyres.  The  Tortuga  Islands  lie  between  the  latitude  of  twenty-four 
degrees,  and  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  minutes.  They  are  not  in  a 
round,  as  commonly  represented  by  the  charts,  but  bear  almost 
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North  and  South.     If  you  come  there  in  the  months  of  April, 
May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  you  will  find  great  numbers  of 
turtle,  which  are  then  in  good  plight,  extraordinary  good  food, 
both  fresh  and  salted,  and  a  wholesome  change  of  diet  for  seamen; 
afterwards  they  will  not  well  take  salt,  decaying  and  running 
into  a  gelly  or  water,  and  before  July  is  expir'd  quite  leave  the 
islands  'till  the  next  year.     The  course  from  the  Tortuga  Islands 
to  Pensicola,  is  N.  44  W.  distance  158  leagues,   the  shore  bold, 
bearing  East  and  West.   •  Nine  leagues  from  the  laud  you  will 
have  33  fathom  water,  but  if  you  make  the  river  of  the  Cozas  or 
or  Coussas  which  is  167  leagues,  and  a  very  remarkable  place, 
being  a  spacious  large  opening,  having  a  small  sandy  isle  in  the 
middle,  you'll  find  the  land  stretch  East  and  West,  and  within 
about  18  leagues  you  will  fall  in  with  Mirtle  Island,  which,  with 
the  Main,  makes  the  entrance  into  the  great  Bay  of  Spirito  Santo  ; 
in  which  isle,  as  I  said  before,  is  very  good  fresh  water.     This 
with  five  or  six  other  low  isles,  run  in  a  range  14  leagues,  and  S. 
W.  from  them,  about  five  leagues,  are  high  woods  :  Stand  over  for 
the  south  part  of  these  woods,  until  you  come  to  four  fathom,  there 
cast  your  anchor,  and  send  your  boat  to  a  low  point  along  the 
shore  to  the  southward.     In  five  foot  water  you  will  find  a  small 
branch  of  the  river  ;  row  up  it,  the  current  will  carry  you  to  the 
barr,  where  you  may  take  your  marks  for  the  entrance  into  it. 
Perhaps  sometimes  the  waters  may  be  so  low  that  you  cannot  pass 
this  channel.    In  case  this  should  happen  (which  I  suppose  it  sel- 
dom or  never  doth)  then  run  by  the  soundings  of  the  shore,  in  five 
or  six  foot  water,  and  keep  that  depth  till  you  come  to  the  pitch 
of  the  East  Cape,  where  you  will  find  the  easterly  branch  in 
fourteen  or  fifteen  foot  water  :  Then  row  up,  take  your  marks, 
return,  and  place  two  buoys,  and  you  may  carry  your  ship  into 
the  river  very  safely,  as  you  may  perceive  by  the  draught.     The 
same  or  like  caution  must  be  us'd,  for  entering  into  either  of  the 
other  mouths,  to  keep  near  the  shore,  and  by  anchoring  stop  the 
tide  of  ebb.     There  is  a  bay,  which  our  men  in  the  ship  call'd 
Salt- Water  Bay ;  they  who  went  to  the  head  of  it,  Fresh- Water 
Bay  ;  a  seeming  contradiction,  but  thus  easily  reconcil'd.     This 
bay  lies  between  the  east  and  middle  great  branch  of  the  river : 
The  great  branches  bring  down  so  considerable  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, at  the  ebb,  with  a  strong  current,  that  then  the  fresh  water 
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enters  the  sea  two  or  three  leagues,  and  between  them  the  sea 
enters  this  bay,  not  mixing  with  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  which 
are  ten  miles  distant;  so  that  ships,  who  anchor  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  bay,  find  the  waters  salt;  but  there  is  a  creek,  at  the  N.  W. 
end  of  the  bay,  which  comes  out  of  the  middle  branch,  and  a  little 
before  it  enters  the  bay  is  divided.  This  creek  hath  from  eight 
foot  at  the  shallowest  to  nine,  ten  and  eleven  foot  water,  by  which 
they  enter'd,  out  of  Salt  Water  Bay,  into  the  river. 


CHAPTER  III. 


A  Description  of  the  Sea-Soast,  the  large  Rivers,  their  Heads  and  Courses, 
beyond  or  to  the  West  of  the  Meschacebe. 

Having  made  a  faithful  narrative,  from  good  journals  and  itin- 
eraries by  sea  and  land,  of  the  great  river  Meschacebe,  the  rivers 
increasing  it,  the  countries  adjacent,  and  inhabitants  thereof: 
As  also  of  the  countries,  people,  rivers  and  harbours,  towards 
the  east  belonging  unto  this  province,  which  do  not  communi- 
cate with  it,  I  shall  give  a  brief  relation  of  what  I  have  learn'd, 
concerning  the  sea  and  coast  thereof,  beyond  the  Meschacebe,  to 
the  West,  the  rivers  belonging  to  this  province,  their  heads  and 
courses,  which  enter  not  the  Meschacebe. 

When  you  are  pass'd  the  third  or  westerly  branch  of  the  Mes- 
chacebe, there  presents  it'sself  a  fair  bay  going  to  the  North,  into 
which  empty  themselves  two  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the 
great  river,  as  may  be  discern'd  in  the  chart.  This  bay  is  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  deep,  and  very  bold  to  the  East,  having 
from  the  entrance  unto  the  bottom,  from  twenty-five  to  six  fathom; 
but  is  not  in  those  depths  above  seven  or  eight  miles  broad,  a  sand 
running  from  the  main  thirty  miles  south  into  the  sea,  upon  which 
there  is  not  above  three  fathom,  which  yet  our  ship  pass'd,  going 
and  returning.  At  the  north-east  end  of  the  bay,  the  great  river 
runs  parallel  with  it  for  some  miles,  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half  distance  from  it,  and  two  fair,  large  deep  creeks  enter  it,  almost 
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in  the  middle,  out  of  the  westerly  great  branch  of  the  river.  Hav- 
ing pass'd  this  shoal  to  the  Main,  the  land  runs  almost  due  east 
and  west,  having  a  bold  coast,  for  a  hundred  miles  until  you 
come  to  a  great  shoal,  where  there  is  not  above  two  or  three  fathom 
water,  with  several  breakers.  Our  people  sail'd  62  leagues  on 
the  south  side  of  this  great  shoal,  always  out  of  the  sight  of  land, 
therefore  knew  not  the  breadth  :  They  kept  near  the  latitude  of 
29  degrees,  the  depths  generally  as  follows,  seven,  eight,  nine, 
eight,  seven,  six  fathom  :  At  length  they  came  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  or  gulph,  from  whence  they  return 'd  unto  the  westerly 
branch  of  the  Meschacebe. 

From  the  river  Meschacebe  unto  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  are  in- 
numerable fine  small  rivers,  very  pleasant :  Great  store  of  buffa- 
loes or  wild-kine  frequent  them  to  the  very  sea-side,  as  also  deer  of 
divers  sorts,  wild  tu rides,  and  many  other  large  water  and  sea- 
fowl  ;  the  coast  abounds  with  good  fish  ;  but  I  cannot  learn  there 
are  above  four  very  large  rivers,  and  of  long  course. 

The  first  and  greatest  is  that  of  the  duonoatinnos,  or  of  the 
Coenis,  a  great  and  populous  nation,  who  dwell  in  forty  or  fifty 
villages  upon  the  middle  of  this  river,  and  others  which  run  into 
it.  They  are  about  five  days'  journey  distant  from  the  habitations 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  near  200  miles  from  the  sea,  into  which  the 
river  empties  itself,  about  eighty  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Mes- 
chacebe; it  is  broad,  deep,  and  navigable  almost  to  its  heads 
which  chiefly  proceed  from  the  ridge  of  hills  that  separate  this 
province  from  New  Mexico :  And  its  north-west  branches  ap- 
proach near  the  south-west  branches  of  the  river  of  the  Houmas. 
There  dwell  upon  it,  more  towards  its  mouth,  divers  other  nations, 
whose  names  are  unknown,  excepting  the  Tarahas,  Tycappans 
Paloguessens  and  Palonnas.     All  these  nations  have  good  horses. 

About  thirty  leagues  further  to  the  south  of  the  west,  is  the 
river  of  the  Kirononas,  who  with  divers  other  nations  dwell  there- 
upon. It  is  little  less  than  that  of  the  Konoatinnos,  and  as  that 
hath  its  sources  in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  the  course  of 
this  is  likewise  from  the  North-west,  until  it  enters  the  sea. 

Between  this  and  the  aforesaid  river  of  Quonoatinnos  or  Co- 
enis lies  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  call'd  by  Monsieur  de  la  Salle,  the 
Bay  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  river  that  falls  into  it  he  named  the  River 
of  Vaches.     In  the  year  1685  he  built  there  a  fort  (after  he  had 
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purposely,  as  it  is  said,  overshot  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mescha- 
cebe)  having  form'd  a  design  from  thence  to  visit  the  mines  of 
St.  Barbe  in  New  Biscay,  which  were  not  much  above  300  miles 
distant.  But  one  of  his  vessels  returning  to  France,  and  the 
other  three  being  lost  with  great  part  of  his  stores,  ammunition 
and  provisions  ;  withal  failing  in  his  attempt  to  engage  the  In- 
dians in  his  party  and  interest,  who,  instead  of  friends,  prov'd  his 
mortal  enemies,  continually  skulking  about  his  infant  settlement, 
and  destroying  many  of  his  people,  he  was  oblig'd  to  desist  from 
that  enterprize.  He  afterwards  with  twenty  chosen  men  went  by 
land  in  search  of  the  river  Meschacebe,  in  which  attempt  he  lost 
his  life.,  being  barbarously  murther'd  by  some  of  his  own  follow- 
ers. This  fort  was  soon  after  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Span- 
iards and  Indians,  all  the  French  remaining  therein,  being  either 
kill'd  or  made  prisoners. 

About  the  same  distance  further  S.  W.  is  the  river  of  the  Bisca- 
terongs,  which  is  of  the  same  magnitude  with  the  former,  hath  the 
same  course  from  the  North-west  to  the  sea,  and  its  heads  from 
the  same  mountains. 

The  last  river  of  note  is  a  river  of  much  the  same  bigness  with 
the  two  preceding,  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Mexico  at  the  north- 
west end,  between  the  degress  of  27  and  28,  it  is  nam'd  Abotas. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  another  river,  which  altho'  it 
may  not  be  within  the  bounds  of  this  colony,  may  be  of  great 
use,  when  it  is  well  establish'd,  by  reason  of  the  conveniency  of 
traffick  with  the  Spaniards,  it  being  near  the  aforesaid  famous 
mines  of  New  Biscay,  a  large  province  lying  between  Mexico 
and  New  Mexico.  This  stately  river  hath  its  fountains  in  the 
most  northerly  parts  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  latitude  of  38  degrees, 
and  being  gradually  increased  by  the  conflux  of  many  small  wa. 
ters,  becomes  large  and  navigable,  till  it  approaches  the  30th  de- 
gree; then  it  turns  to  the  S.  E.  and  enters  a  parcel  of  high  moun- 
tains, from  whence  it  is  no  further  navigable  ;  it  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards  Rio  Bravo.  They  differ  in  their  accounts  hereof;  some 
affirming  it  is  here  swallow'd  up  in  a  hideous  gulph,  and  passes 
three  days' journey  under  the  earth,  like  their  great  river  Guadia- 
na  in  Spain,  of  which  their  famous  embassador  Gundamore  said, 
when  asked  whether  his  master  could  show  such  a  bridge  as  that 
over  the  Thames  at  London,  that  he  had  a  bridge  upon  which 
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many  hundred  thousand  sheep  daily  fed.  Others  write  that  the 
river  doth  not  dive  underground,  but  passes  among  rocks  full  of 
streight  passages,  with  many  cataracts  ;  that  after  it  has  broke 
its  way  through,  it  glides  very  placidly  cross  a  level  country  ior 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  being  both  large  and  deep,  and  at  length 
empties  itself  into  a  broad  and  long  lagune,  which  is  navigable, 
with  two  or  three  passages  into  it,  between  the  islands  that 
form  it,  and  whose  entrances  are  at  least  between  three  and  four 
fathom  deep.  I  have  a  journal  of  Capt.  Parker,  who  in  the  year 
1688,  was  there  with  two  ships :  one  very  large,  in  search  of  a 
Spanish  wreck,  but  will  not  trouble  my  reader  with  the  relation 
of  what  there  happen'd  to  them.  All  accounts  agree  this  coun- 
try is  well  watered,  that  it  abounds  with  vast  quantities  of  wild 
kine,  the  Spaniards  call  Cibolas,  and  is  fruitful,  pleasant  and 
populous. 


CHAPTER  IV 


A  Description  of  the  five  great  Seas  or  Lakes  of  fresh  water,  which  are  to  the 
north  of  this  Province,  and  the  west  and  north-west  of  our  other  Planta- 
tions, on  the  east  side  of  the  River  Meschacebe,  with  the  rivers  falling  into 
them,  the  Countries  bordering  thereon,  and  the  several  nations  of  Indians 
who  inhabit  therein. 

I  think  it  not  inexpedient  to  give  an  account  of  the  great  seas 
or  lakes  of  fresh  water,  which  are  to  the  north  of  this  country,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Meschacebe,  which  though  not  in  the  bounds 
of  this  province,  may  prove  very  beneficial,  both  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  and  our  colonies  of  New  York,  Pensilvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  who  are  not  very  remote  from  some  of  then^ 
and  may  have  an  easy  access  thereunto,  and  consequently  by 
navigation  with  those  that  are  more  remote,  they  having  all  com- 
munication with  each  other,  as  may  be  presently  discerned  by 
the  map. 

The  seas  or  lakes  are  five.     First  the  superior  lake  before  men- 
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tion'd,  it  being  of  all  most  northerly,  and  is  call'd  by  most  of  the 
savages,  the  Lake  of  the  Nadouessons,  the  greatest  and  most  val- 
ient nation  of  the  North,  divided  into  several  tribes,  who  go  by 
•divers  names.  This  lake  is  esteemed  at  least  150  leagues  in 
length,  60  leagues  in  breadth,  and  500  in  circumference.  The 
■south  side,  which  we  reckon  its  length,  is  all  along  situated  in 
very  near  48  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  east  end  to  the  west. 
The  north  side  where  it  is  broadest,  is  in  about  51  degrees.  It  is 
all  over  navigable,  hath  some  isles ;  but  one  especially  called 
Minong,  above  60  miles  in  compass,  wherein,  both  Indians  and 
French  affirm,  is  a  great  mine  of  very  pure  copper,  which  from 
the  ore  affords,  without  any  preparation  besides  melting,  above 
three-fifths  fine  metal.  It  is  very  remarkable  of  this  sea,  that  on 
all  the  south  side  upon  the  shore,  it  is  not  above  four  or  five  fa- 
thom deep,  and  gradually  increasing  as  you  pass  over  to  the  north, 
until  you  cannot  find  bottom  with  150  fathom  of  line.  It  is  most 
wonderfully  stored  with  admirable  fish,  and  the  land  about  it 
with  deer  and  elk,  or  moose,  especially  the  north  side.  With  this 
latter  and  some  islands,  the  French  drive  a  considerable  trade 
among  the  natives,  for  skins  and  furrs  ;  and  of  late  years  have  in- 
tercepted a  great  part  of  the  more  remote  Indians,  who  us'd  for- 
merly to  traffick  with  the  English  in  Hudson's  Bay,  at  Port  Nel- 
son and  New  Severn.  This  lake  or  sea  is  made  up  of  innumer- 
able small  rivers  and  rivulets,  and  three  large  rivers,  all  on  the 
north  side  of  the  lake,  entering  at  the  N.  E.  end  thereof,  whose 
names  are  Lemipissaki,  Michipiketon  and  Nemipigon,  which  last 
proceeds  out  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  full  of  islands ;  at  the 
upper  end  whereof  enters  a  river,  which  comes  from  the  North, 
and  hath  its  origine  from  divers  small  lakes  and  marshes.  The 
Lake  of  Nemipigon  is  above  200  miles  in  compass.  The  Barron 
le  Hontan  is  certainly  mistaken  about  the  original  of  this  river, 
and  makes  it  vastly  bigger  than  it  is  ;  he  accounts  it  the  head  of 
the  great  river  of  Canada  or  St.  Laurence,  and  to  come  out  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Assenipouvals  ;  but  I  have  been  inform'd  by  a  per- 
son who  liv'd  two  years  in  those  parts,  and  had  often  been  upon 
these  two  lakes,  that  the  lake  of  the  Assinepoualaos  (for  that  is 
the  true  name)  which  is  considerable  to  the  N.  TV.  and  as  the  In- 
dians often  assur'd,  was  the  biggest  lake  in  all  this  northern  con- 
tinent, had  no  communication  with  that  of  Nemipigom     The  N. 
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W.  of  this  Lake  Superiour  or  of  the  Nadouessons,  is  not  above 
30  leagues  in  a  streight  line  from  the  Lake  of  Nemipigon ;  but 
the  communication  by  land  is  difficult,  by  reason  the  earth  abounds 
with  bogs  and  marshes. 

The  great  or  superior  lake  empties  itself  into  that  of  Karegnondi 
or  the  deep  lake,  it  being  in  most  parts  more  profound  than  the 
three  we  shall  hereafter  mention.  Formerly  it  was  call'd  the  Lake 
Hounondate,  from  a  great  nation,  who  inhabited  on  its  east  side, 
nam'd  from  their  bristly  hair  on  their  head,  Hourons,  since  totally 
destroy'd  or  dispers'd  into  very  remote  parts  by  the  Irocois. 

This  lake  is  much  of  the  figure  of  an  aequilateral  triangle, 
whose  basis  is  to  the  north.  It  abounds  with  divers  sorts  of  ex- 
cellent fish,  great  and  small,  especially  a  large  fish  nam'd  Assi- 
hendo,  of  the  bigness  of  Newfoundland  Codd.  This  fish  is  the 
manna  of  most  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  about  the  lake,  being 
half  their  subsistence.  And  Europeans  of  all  nations,  who  have 
eaten  thereof,  agree,  that  there  is  not  in  seas  or  rivers,  a  better 
tasted,  more  wholesome  fish,  and  the  numbers  are  such  as  of  codd 
on  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  never  to  be  lessen'd.  Besides 
these,  there  is  abundance  of  good  sturgeons,  salmons  or  salmon 
trouts,  weighing  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds,  large  carps,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  fish,  small  and  great,  not  inferior  to  any  in 
Europe.  The  inhabitants  almost  round  this  lake  are  mostly  des- 
troy'd by  the  Irocois,  except  a  small  remnant  of  two  or  three  na- 
tions, who  have,  with  the  help  of  the  French,  erected  a  strong 
fort,  near  another  built  by  that  nation  for  a  refuge  to  their  allies 
and  traders,  when  the  Irocois  happen  to  invade  this,  or  the  adja- 
cent parts.  This  lake  hath  many  islands,  especially  on  the  north 
side,  where  the  greatest  fishery  is  for  the  Assihendo,  but  none  at 
Maintoualin,  which  is  20  leagues  long  and  10  broad,  lying  direct- 
ly over  against  the  continent,  from  which  it  is  only  six  or  seven 
leagues  distant. 

The  north  side  of  the  country  bordering  upon  this  lake,  is  not 
so  pleasant  in  most  places  as  the  south,  east,  and  west ;  but  to 
make  amends,  it  abounds  with  all  sorts  of  skins  and  furrs,  and  hath 
these  great  conveniencies,  that  by  the  river  of  the  Nepiserini, 
there  is  a  communication  with  all  the  French  of  Canada,  and 
many  nations  bordering  thereupon  ;  for  ascending  this  river,  you 
enter  into  a  large  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  is  made  by  divers 
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small,  and  one  large  river  coming  far  from  the  North-west.  Near 
this  lake,  passes  the  great  river  of  the  Outouacks,  once,  a  great 
nation,  but  now  almost  extirpated  by  the  aforesaid  Irocois,  which 
after  a  course  of  100  leagues,  brings  you  to  the  island  and  city  of 
Montreall,  the  next  for  bigness  and  strength  to  Quebec,  the  capital 
of  Canada,  and  there  joyns  with  the  great  river  of  St.  Laurence  ; 
from  the  juncture  of  those  two  rivers  to  Quebec,  is  60  leagues. 
Both  sides  of  the  river  are  inhabited  all  the  way  in  plantations 
very  little  remote  from  each  other ;  besides  two  or  three  small 
towns  and  fortifications.  Such  another  communication  there  is, 
though  much  more  easy,  of  which  I  shall  discourse  at  large,  when 
]  come  to  describe  the  lovely  peninsula  of  Erie. 

Towards  the  lower  end  of  the  south-west  continent,  is  the 
large  and  fair  bay  of  Sakinam,  which  is  about  fifty  miles  deep 
and  eighteen  wide,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  opening  are  two 
isles  very  advantageously  situated  for  sheltering  boats  or  other 
vessels  that  happen  to  be  surpriz'd  with  a  storm ;  there  being  no 
other  harbour  within  divers  leagues.  Into  the  bottom  of  this  bay 
empties  itself,  after  a  course  of  60  leagues,  a  very  still  quiet 
stream,  excepting  three  small  falls,  pass'd  easily  and  without  the 
least  danger.  On  this  river  and  the  branches  thereof,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  beavour  huntings  in  America.  Twenty  leagues  from 
this  bay  to  the  South-east,  this  lake,  which  is  above  400  leagues 
in  circumference,  empties  itself  into  the  Lake  Erie  by  a  channel, 
which  I  shall  describe,  'when  I  have  given  an  account  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Illinouecks,  which  is  to  the  west  of  Karegnondi,  and 
communicates  therewith,  towards  the  N.  W.  end,  by  a  streight, 
nine  or  ten  miles  long,  and  three  or  four  broad.  The  breadth  of 
it  on  the  north  coast  is  40  leagues,  but  it  increases  gradually  in 
breadth  till  you  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The  north  side  is 
in  the  latitude  of  46  and  30  minutes ;  the  south  in  almost  43  de- 
grees. Forty  leagues  from  the  entrance  due  west,  it  makes  the 
great  Bay  of  the  Poutouotamis,  a  nation  who  inhabit  a  large  coun- 
try upon,  and  to  the  south  of  this  bay,  which  is  8  leagues  broad? 
and  30  leagues  deep,  south  and  by  west,  the  entrance  being  full 
of  islands.  And  into  the  bottom  comes  the  fair  river  Miscouaqui, 
after  a  course  of  200  miles.  This  river  is  remarkable  upon  divers 
accounts :  First  when  you  are  ascended  it  50  leagues,  there  is  a 
carriage  of  a  little  above  a  league  and  a  half;  afterwards  you  meet 
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with  the  lovely  river  Mesconsing,  which  carries  you  down  into  the 
Meschacebe,  as  I  before  declar'd.  Next  upon  this  river,  especially 
near  the  carriage,  is  a  country  famous  for  beavour  hunting  like 
that  of  Sakinam.  You  must  know,  that  most  parts  of  North 
America  have  beavours ;  you  shall  scarce  meet  with  a  lake, 
where  there  are  not  some  of  their  dams  and  hutts.  But  these 
two  places  I  have  mention'd,  and  others  I  shall  speak  of  here- 
after, are  countries  forty  or  fifty  miles  long,  abounding  with  small 
rivers  and  rivulets,  wherewith  they  make  their  dams  or  caws- 
ways  ;  and  consequently  small  lakes,  seated  opportunely  for 
wood  to  build,  and  produces  plentifully  such  plants  and  young 
trees,  upon  which  they  mostly  subsist.  This  is  chiefly  possessed 
by  the  industrious  and  valiant  nation  of  the  Outogamis.  Third- 
ly, this  river  and  others  entering  thereinto,  abound  in  that  corn 
calFd  Malomin,  which  grows  in  the  water  in  marshy  wet  places,  as 
rice  in  the  Indies,  Turkey  and  Carolina,  &c :  But  much  more  like 
our  oats,  only  longer,  bigger,  and  better,  than  either  that,  or  Indian 
corn,  and  is  the  chief  food  of  many  nations  hereabouts  and  else- 
where. The  nations  who  dwell  on  this  river,  are  Outogamis, 
Malominis,  Nikic,  Oualeanicou,  Sacky,  and  the  Poutouatamis 
before  mention'd. 

On  the  east-side  of  this  lake,  about  twenty  leagues  from  the 
streight  by  which  it  enters  Karegnondi,  is  a  bay  call'd  Bear 
Bay,  and  a  river  of  the  same  name,  because  of  great  numbers  of 
those  animals,  who  haunt  those  parts.  This  river  comes  out  of 
a  ridge  of  hills  near  a  hundred  leagues  long,  beginning  almost  at 
the  north  end  of  this  peninsula,  out  of  which  flow  abundance  of 
small  rivers  ;  those,  whose  course  is  to  the  East,  empty  themselves 
into  the  Lake  Karegnondi.  Those  to  the  West,  into  that  of  the 
Alinouecks.  The  top  of  this  ridge  of  hills  is  flat,  from  whence 
there  is  a  delicious  prospect  into  both  lakes,  and  level  as  a  tarasse 
walk.  There  is  a  great  beaver  hunting,  like  those  I  formerly 
mention'd,  upon  Bear  River,  which  hath  a  course  of  forty  or  fifty 
leagues.  On  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  before  you  come  to  the 
bottom,  is  a  harbour  capable  of  small  ships  ;  and  there  enters 
into  it  a  small  river,  which  at  two  leagues  distance  approaches 
the  river  Checagou,  the  north  branch  of  the  river  of  the  Allinou- 
ecks,  which  is  from  the  main  branch  of  the  said  river  fifty  miles. 
Near  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  on  the  east  side,  is  the  fair  river  of  the 
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Miamihas  (so  call'd  because  upon  it  lives  part  of  a  nation  bearing 
the  same  name)  which  in  its  passage  comes  within  two  leagues 
of  the  great  easterly  branch  of  the  river  of  the  Allinouecks,  and 
its  springs  are  very  near  the  heads  of  some  rivers  which  enter  the 
Ouabachi.  Monsieur  de  la  Salle  on  his  first  arrival  in  this  river, 
which  was  about  the  year  1679,  finding  it  admirably  well  situated 
for  trade,  and  the  country  surrounding  it  extremely  pleasant  and 
fertil,  artfully  gain'd  the  permission  of  the  natives  to  build  a  fort 
therein,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  protecting  them  from  the 
insults  of  the  English  and  Irocois,  whom  he  represented  as  cruel 
and  treacherous  enemies,  continually  plotting  the  destruction  of 
them,  and  all  the  Indians  round  about.  In  this  fort  was  formerly 
a  great  magazine  and  storehouse  for  all  sorts  of  European  goods, 
and  hither  the  traders  and  savages  continually  resorted  to  pur- 
chase them.  It  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  lake,  and  kept 
all  the  neighbouring  Indians  in  awe  and  subjection.  Nations  to 
the  west  of  this  lake,  besides  the  before  mention'd,  are  part  of  the 
Outogamis,  Mascoutens  and  Kikpouz ;  then  the  Ainoves,  the 
Cascaschia,  and  a  little  to  the  South-west  of  the  bottom  of  this  lake, 
and  more  to  the  North,  the  Anthontans,  and  part  of  the  Mascou- 
tens, near  the  river  Misconsing.  The  countries  surrounding 
this  lake,  especially  towards  the  south,  are  very  charming  to  the 
eye,  the  meadows,  fruit-trees  and  forrests,  together  with  the  fowls, 
wild  beasts,  &rt.,  affording  most  things  necessary  for  the  support 
and  comfort  of"  life,  besides  Indian  corn,  with  which  the  natives 
abound  ;  and  European  fruits,  grains,  and  all  other  useful  vege- 
tables, by  reason  of  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  and  mildness  of  the 
climate,  would  certainly  thrive  there,  as  well  as  in  their  native 
countries.  But  above  all,  the  south  parts  of  the  countries  border- 
ing on  this  lake,  seem  naturally  disposed  to  produce  admirable 
vines,  which  being  duly  cultivated,  excellent  wines  might  be 
made  of  the  fruits  thereof,  they  growing  naturally  in  vast  numbers 
of  divers  sorts,  some  ramping  up  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  ; 
others  running  upon  the  ground :  The  grapes  are  some  very 
small,  others  wonderfully  large,  big  as  damsons,  and  many  of  a 
middle  size,  of  divers  colours  and  tastes  ;  they  are  all  good  to  eat, 
only  some,  which  otherwise  promise  very  well,  have  great  stones 
or  kernels  and  tough  skins,  which  certainly  would  be  remedied 
by  due  culture.     But  of  the  worst  doubtless  good  brandy  might 
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be  made,  were  there  artists  and  convenient  vessels  for  pressing, 
fermenting  and  distilling. 

There  ramble  about  in  great  herds,  especially  about  the  bottom 
of  this  lake,  infinite  quantities  of  wild  kine,  some  hundreds  usu- 
ally together,  which  is  a  great  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  sav- 
ages, who  live  upon  them  while  the  season  of  hunting  lasts  ;  for 
at  those  times  they  leave  their  towns  quite  empty.  They  have  a 
way  of  preserving  their  flesh  without  salt  six  or  eight  months, , 
which  both  looks,  and  eats  so  fresh,  strangers  apprehended  the 
cattle  had  not  been  kill'd  one  week.  Besides,  they  use  the  hair, 
or  rather  wool,  cut  off  their  hides,  for  garments,  and  beds,  and 
spin  it  into  yarn,  of  which  they  make  great  bags,  wherein  they 
put  the  flesh  they  kill,  after  they  have  cured  it,  to  bring  home  to 
their  houses  ;  for  their  huntings  are  from  the  latter  end  of  autumn, 
when  the  cattle  are  fat,  to  the  beginning  of  the  spring;  and  of 
the  hides  dress'd  they  make  shoes  ala  savage. 

But  it's  time  we  should  return  to  the  Lake  Karegnondi,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Lake  Erie,  by  a  channel  thirty  leagues  long, 
and  where  narrowest  a  league  broad  :  in  the  middle  whereof  is  a 
small  lake,  called  by  the  Indians  Otseka,  ten  leagues  long,  and 
seven  or  eight  over,  being  of  an  oval  figure.  In  this  lake  and 
channel,  are  divers  small  islands,  exceedingly  pleasant  and  fruit- 
ful, in  which,  and  all  the  country,  on  both  sides  of  them,  are 
great  quantities  of  beasts  and  fowl,  as  deer  of  several  kinds,  wild 
turkies,  pheasants,  and  a  large  excellent  fowl,  which  they  call 
dindo's.  The  Lake  Erie  is  about  a  hundred  leagues  long,  and 
almost  equally  forty  broad.  Eight  leagues  from  its  mouth,  are 
eight  or  ten  islands,  most  of  them  small ;  one  in  the  middle  is  five 
or  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  all  very  agreeable.  Near  the 
mouth  on  the  west  side,  is  a  large  harbour  for  ships,  defended 
from  most  winds,  made  like  our  downs  by  a  great  bank  of  sand  ; 
tho'  winds  seldom  infest  this  lake,  in  respect  of  the  others  ;  where 
sometimes  they  rage  as  in  the  main  ocean,  so  that  it  may  be  de- 
servedly call'd  the  Pacifick  Lake.  And  if  we  may  give  credit 
to  the  relation  of  the  English  who  have  long  frequented  it,  and 
unanimously  agree  herein,  there  is  not  a  more  pleasant  lake,  or 
country  surrounding  it  in  the  universe.  It  is  not  indeed  so  deep 
as  the  others,  yet  is  in  all  places  navigable  by  the  greatest  ships, 
there  being  seldom  less  than  ten  or  twelve  fathom  water.    The 
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land  round  about  it  is  perfectly  level,  abounding  with  trees,  both 
for  timber  and  fruit ;  so  happily  plac'd  that  one  would  be  apt  to 
apprehend  it  to  be  a  work  of  great  art,  and  contriv'd  to  declare 
the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  some  mighty  emperor,  and  not 
of  nature.  Abundance  of  small  pretty  rivers,  discharge  them- 
selves thereinto,  amongst  which  are  four  very  considerable  and 
remarkable.  One  about  ten  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  the  canal, 
*  in  the  bottom  of  the  west  end  of  the  lake,  that  hath  a  course  of 
60  leagues,  and  its  head  very  near  the  river  of  the  Miamihas, 
which  runs  into  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  Lake  of  the  Illinouecks,  by 
means  whereof  there  is  a  short  and  easy  communication  there- 
with, which  by  water  is  above  six  hundred  miles. 

Fifty  miles  further  to  the  South,  at  the  same  west  end  of  this 
lake,  is  another  river  much  of  the  same  bigness  and  length,  and 
about  and  between  these  two  rivers,  eveiy  year  in  the  season, 
are  multitudes  of  the  wild  kine  calPd  Cibolas. 

At  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  lake  there  is  a  third  river  which  has  its 
rise  very  near  the  great  Susquehannah  river,  which  waters  part  of 
Pensilvania,  and  afterwards  empties  itself  into  the  north  end  of 
the  Bay  of  Chesepeak  in  Maryland.  And  twenty  leagues  south- 
westerly is  another  fair  river  which  comes  near  fifty  leagues  out 
of  the  country ;  from  whose  head,  which  issues  from  a  lake,  is  but 
a  short  cutt  to  the  river  Hohio,  from  whence  to  a  branch  of  the 
aforesaid  Susquehannah  river  is  about  one  league. 

By  these  two  last  mention'd  rivers,  the  English  may  have  a  rea- 
dy and  easy  communication  with  this  and  consequently  with  all 
the  other  lakes.  If  the  French  should  ever  settle  thereon,  which 
for  above  twenty  years  they  have  endeavoured,  but  have  been,  in 
great  measure,  wonderfully  frustrated  by  the  Irocois  our  subjects 
or  allies,  they  might  greatly  molest,  by  themselves  and  their  In- 
dians, the  colonies  of  New  York,  Pensilvania,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  which,  I  hope  by  the  wisdom  and  care  of  His  Majesty  and 
ministry,  will  be  speedily  prevented. 

At  the  north-east  end  of  this  lake  is  another  canal  forty  miles 
long,  and  in  most  places  a  league  broad,  call'd  by  the  natives  Ni- 
agara, having  a  delicate,  level,  beautiful,  fertil  country  on  each 
side  of  it ;  but  being  pass'd  about  two-thirds  of  the  way,  it  is 
straiten'd  by  mighty  rocks,  and  precipitates  itself  several  hundred 
feet,  being  the  greatest  catarack,  that  hath  ever  yet  come  unto  our 
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knowledge,  in  the  whole  world.  This  lying  within  five  or  six  days' 
journey  of  Albany  and  Schenecteda,  (two  remarkable  towns  and 
fortifications  of  New  York)  and  adjacent  unto  our  confederates  or 
subjects  the  five  nations,  (by  the  French  call'd  Irocois)  especially 
the  Sonnontovans  (by  somenam'd  Senecaes)  the  most  populous  of 
the  five,  I  have  receiv'd  an  account  from  divers  persons,  who  have 
with  great  attention  and  curiosity  view'd  it,  suiting  very  well  with 
the  description  Hennepin'gives  thereof,  who  had  been  there  several 
times.  The  noise  of  such  a  multitude  of  waters  falling  from  so 
great  a  height,  is  so  extraordinary,  that  altho'  the  country  is  very 
pleasant,  level,  and  fruitful  below  the  fall,  yet  the  Sonnontovans 
were  not  able  to  bear  it,  but  were  forced  to  remove,  and  settle  two 
leagues  lower.  I  have  had  it  from  very  credible  people,  that  when 
the  wind  sets  due  south,  they  have  heard  it  distinctly  above  thirty 
miles.  The  river,  as  may  be  easily  imagin'd,  below  this  cataract, 
is  veiy  rapid,  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  miles  ;  then  for  six  or 
eight,  is  more  placid  and  navigable,  until  it  enters  the  Lake  Onta- 
rio, which  is  eighty  leagues  long,  and  in  the  middle  twenty-five 
or  thirty  broad,  being  of  an  oval  figure.  The  name  of  this  lake 
in  the  Irocois  language,  that  nation  bordering  upon  it  to  the  South, 
signifies  the  pleasant  or  beautiful  lake,  as  it  may  be  deservedly 
stiFd  ;  the  country  round  it  being  very  champain,  fertil,  and  every 
two  or  three  miles  water'd  with  fine  rivulets.  It  has  on  the  south 
side  three  fair  rivers  ;  that  next  the  fall  coming  out  of  the  country 
of  the  Sonnontovans,  the  middle  one  from  the  Onontages,  and  its 
origin  from  a  lake  within  a  league  of  their  capital  town,  Onon- 
tague,  made  up  of  many  little  rivers  and  rivulets,  being  forty  miles 
in  circumference,  abounding  with  fish  of  divers  sorts  with  some 
salt-springs  entring  into  it.  After  the  river  hath  pass'd  a  mile 
from  the^  lake,  it  receives  another  coming  from  the  West, 
out  of  the  province  of  the  Onioiens  or  Oiongouens,  who  are  neigh- 
bours of  the  Sonnontovans,  in  whose  country  the  head  of  this 
river  springs.  About  ten  miles  lower  it  is  increas'd  by  a  fair 
deep  river,  which  comes  from  the  East,  out  of  the  country  of  the 
Oneiouks,  one  of  the  five  nations,  situated  between  the  Onontages 
and  the  Mohacks,  who  dwell  in  three  towns  on  a  fair  river,  which 
runs,  after  a  course  of  one  hundred  miles,  into  Hudson's  river 
near  Albany.  The  river  of  the  Onontagues  enters  the  Lake 
Ontario  50  miles  from  the  little  lake  whence  it  derives  its  origin. 
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Twenty  leagues  to  the  East,  is  another  river,  somewhat  less,  but 
navigable  by  sloops  and  large  boats  a  considerable  way  into  the 
country. 

About  the  same  distance,  likewise  to  the  East,  the  lake  forms  a 
great  river,  which  the  French  call  the  River  of  the  Irocois,  but  the 
natives  Kanadari,  which  for  the  space  of  60  miles  is  very  broad, 
full  of  fine  islands,  and  runs  quietly  ;  then  is  interrupted  in  its 
course  by  divers  falls  sucessively,  some  veiy  deep  and  long,  for 
above  a  hundred  miles,  until  it  meets  with  the  great  River  of  the 
Outouacks,  at  the  end  of  the  island  and  city  of  Montreal,  and  to- 
gether with  that  makes  the  river  of  Canada  or  St.  Laurence,  so 
nam'd  by  the  French  because  discover'd  on  the  day  dedicated  to 
his  memorial. 

The  north  part  of  the  Lake  Ontario  was  formerly  possess'd  by 
two  tribes  of  the  Irocois,  who  were  in  time  of  perfect  peace,  with- 
out the  least  provocation,  but  only  to  get  their  country,  destroy'd, 
enslav'd,  or  sent  to  France,  and  put  into  the  gallies  ;  of  which  you 
may  read  at  large  in  the  journals  of  the  Baron  la  Hontan,  an  im- 
partial and  judicious  author,  who  saw  and  relates  that  tragady 
with  much  indignation. 

The  nation  of  the  Irocois,  as  they  are  call'd  by  the  French, 
for  what  reason  I  could  never  learn,  who  inhabit  the  south 
part  of  the  country,  are  stil'd  by  the  English,  the  Five  Nations,  be- 
ing so  many,  distinct  in  name,  and  habitations,  from  each  other ; 
but  leagued  by  a  most  strict  confederacy,  like  the  Cantons  of 
Switzerland,  which  they  frequently  in  a  very  solemn  manner  re- 
new, especially  since  the  French  grew  powerful  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. They  have  always  been  an  excellent  and  useful  barrier 
between  us  and  them,  being  ready,  on  all  occasions,  upon  the  most 
slender  invitations,  and  the  least  assistance,  to  molest  and  invade 
them,  unto  whom,  they  are  the  most  irreconcileable  enemies,  and 
I  think  upon  good  grounds  ;  although  the  French  say  the  hardest 
things  imaginable  against  them  ;  but  I  believe  unto  any  impartial 
judges,  they  will  appear  more  blameable  themselves.  The  ori- 
ginal of  this  enmity  proceeded  from  the  French,  who  about  one 
hundred  years  since  settled  at  the  place,  now  their  capital,  call'd 
Quebeck.  The  Irocois  knowing  of  the  French  little  habitation 
(where  were  not  above  forty  men)  came  according  to  their  usual 
manner,  being  about  200  of  their  prime  youth,  under  an  esteem'd 
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captain  to  war  against  the  Algonquins,  then  a  very  populous  na- 
tion ;  and  to  show  their  contempt  of  them,  made  a  tort  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  before  they  who  dwelt  on  the  north  side 
could  gather  into  a  body,  their  habitations  or  villages  being  some- 
what remote  from  each  other :  But  having  drawn  their  forces  to- 
gether in  great  numbers,  they  attack'd  the  Irocois,  who  always 
valiently  repuls'd  them,  with  great  losses  to  their  enemies  and  lit- 
tle unto  themselves.  Whereupon  the  Algonkins  had  recourse 
unto  the  French,  desiring  they  would  assist  them  with  their  thun- 
der and  lightning-darting  engines.  They  readily  comply'd,  and 
did  such  execution  with  their  guns,  (which  being  altogether  new 
and  very  surprizing  or  rather  astonishing)  that  the  Irocois  were 
discomfited,  not  above  two  or  three  escaping  to  give  an  account 
thereof  to  their  own  countrymen,  who  by  tradition  have  propagated 
the  story  to  posterity;  which  may,  in  some  measure,  excuse  the  ir- 
reconcileable  enmity.this  nation  hath  conceived  against  theFrench. 
between  whom  there  have  been  formerly  almost  constant  wars, 
accompanied  with  various  events  :  The  French  with  their  allies 
endeavouring  to  extirpate  them,  who  have  hitherto  bravely  de- 
fended themselves ;  the  English  for  their  furrs  supplying  them 
with  ammunition,  and  during  time  of  war  with  the  French,  pow- 
erfully assisting  them.  They  have  been  a  very  useful  barrier, 
and  without  their  help  New  York,  and  probably  other  neighbour- 
ing provinces,  had  long  since  been  possessed  by  the  French,  hav- 
ing been  very  slenderly  aided  from  England. 

The  French  in  all  their  writings  concerning  Canada,  make 
many  tragical  relations  of,  and  exclamations  against  the  barbarous 
cruelties  of  this  nation  exercis'd  upon  them,  and  the  Indians  their 
allies ;  but  seldom  tell  us  that  the  very  same  things  are  practic'd 
by  themselves  and  their  Indians  against  the  Irocois,  and  often 
during  time  of  peace.  For  when  the  Irocois  or  Five  Nations,  as 
we  call  them,  were  abandoned  by  order  of  King  Charles  II.  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  and  during  the  whole  reign  of 
King  James,  and  obnoxious  unto  the  resentments  of  the  French, 
(the  English  being  strictly  forbidden  any  ways  to  assist  them)  they 
were  under  a  necessity  of  making  a  very  disadvantageous  peace, 
which  how  perfidiously  it  was  broken,  may  be  seen  at  large  in 
that  faithful  and  judicious  history  of  the  Baron  la  Hontan.  And 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Revolution  in  England,  the  Irocois  had 
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been  totally  destroy'd  or  subjected  unto  the  French,  which  as  I 
hinted  before  in  the  preface,  would  have  been  of  dreadful  conse- 
quence to  divers  of  our  English  colonies,  on  the  continent.  'Tis 
true,  the  Irocois  have  extirpated  or  subjected  several  nations  of 
Indians  round  about  them,  but  it  hath  been  either  because  they 
were  in  confederacy  with  their  enemies,  destroyed  their  country, 
murther'd  their  people,  hinder'd  them  in  their  beaver  hunting, 
(without  which  they  could  not  subsist)  or  fumish'd  their  enemies 
with  furrs,  which  occasion'd  the  increasing  the  numbers  of  the 
French  from  France,  and  consequently  threatned  them  with  utter 
ruin,  when  Canada  shall  be  more  populated  from  Europe,  so  that 
certainly  the  measures  they  take  for  their  own  preservation  and  se- 
curity are  more  innocent  and  excusable,  than  those  have  been  by  the 
French,  forty  years  last  past,  exercis'd  in  Europe,  whose  warshave, 
according  to  a  modest  calculation,  occasion'd  the  death  of  above  two 
millions  of  their  own  country  people,  and  other  Europeans,  and 
most  unjustly  invaded  or  grievously  oppress'd  their  neighbours  ; 
desire  of  increasing  their  wealth,  enlarging  their  territories,  or  ad- 
vancing the  glory  of  their  great  monarch,  being  the  chief  causes, 
tho'  some  other  slender  and  easily  confuted  pretences,  have  some- 
times been  alledg'd. 

But  to  return  unto  the  Irocois  whom  we  call  subjects  of  the 
crown  of  England,  they  only  stile  themselves  brethren,  friends 
allies,  being  a  people  highly  tenacious  of  their  liberty,  and  veiy 
impatient  of  the  least  incroachments  thereon.  These  five  cantons 
or  nations,  have  sold,  given,  and,  in  a  very  formal  publick  manner, 
made  over  and  convey'd  to  the  English  divers  large  countries  con- 
quer'd  from  the  Indians,  upon  the  south  .side  of  the  great  lakes,  as 
far  as  the  Meschacebe,  and  the  noble,  beautiful,  fertil  peninsula 
situated  between  the  three  middle  lakes  ;  that  of  Hurons  to  the 
west,  Ontario  to  the  east,  and  Erie  to  the  south  ;  a  country  al- 
most as  large  as  England  without  "V^ales  ;  admirably  seated  for 
trafnck,  pleasant,  healthful  and  fertil,  as"  any  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica ;  and  the  territory  to  the  South  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  con- 
fines with  the  borders  of  our  province  of  Carolana,  which  extends 
to  all  the  north  side  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


A  new  and  curious  Discovery  and  relation  of  an  easy  communication  betwixt 
the  river  Meschacebe  and  the  South  Sea,  which  separates  America  from 
China,  by  means  of  several  large  Rivers  and  Lakes,  with  a  Description  of 
the  coast  of  the  said  Sea  to  the  Streights  of  Uries.  As  also  of  a  rich  and 
considerable  trade  to  be  carried  on  from  thence  to  Japan,  China  andTartary. 

It  will  be  one  great  conveniency  of  this  country,  if  ever  it 
comes  to  be  settled,  that  there  is  an  easy  communication  there- 
with, and  the  South  Sea,  which  lies  between  America  and  China, 
and  that  two  ways :  By  the  north  branch  of  the  great  Yellow 
River,  by  the  natives  call'd  the  River  of  the  Massorites,  which 
hath  a  course  of  500  miles,  navigable  to  its  heads  or  springs,  and 
which  proceeds  from  a  ridge  of  hills  somewhat  North  of  New 
Mexico,  passable  by  horse,  foot,  or  waggon  in  less  than  half  a 
day.  On  the  other  side  are  rivers,  which  run  into  a  great  lake, 
that  empties  itself  by  another  great  navigable  river  into  the  South 
Sea.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  river  Meschaouay,  up  which 
our  people  have  been,  but  not  so  far  as  the  Baron  le  Hontan,  who 
pass'd  on  it  above  300  miles  almost  due  West,  and  declares  it  comes 
from  the  same  ridge  of  hills  abovemention'd :  and  that  divers 
rivers  from  the  other  side  soon  make  a  large  river,  which  enters 
into  avast  lake,  on  which  inhabit  two  or  three  great  nations,  much 
more  populous  and  civiliz'd  than  other  Indians ;  and  out  of  that 
lake  a  great  river  disimbogues  into  the  South  Sea,  which  is  doubt- 
less the  same  with  that  beforementioird,  the  heads  of  the  two 
rivers  being  little  distant  from  each  other. 

About  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since,  I  had  imparted  unto. me 
a  journal  from  a  gentleman  admirably  well  skilPd  in  geography, 
who  had  made  divers  voyages  from  England,  to  all  our  English 
plantations  in  America,  and  visited  most  parts  of  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  one  Captain  Coxton, 
a  famous  privateer,  who  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  II.  entertamd  in  His  Majesty's  service.  Eut 
whether  he  was  disobliged,  or  that  his  genius  prompted  him  to 
follow  his  old  trade,  having  with  his  co-partners  fitted  up  a  ship 
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of  twenty-six  guns,  he  sailed  to  the  South  Sea,  with  a  design  to 
take  the  ship,  which  conies  annually  from  the  Manillias  or  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  in  the  East  Indies,  to  Acapulco,  the  chief  port  of 
Mexico  ;  which  ship,  as  he  had  been  well  inform'd,  usually 
made  that  part  of  the  continent  that  lies  between  Japan  and 
America,  at  a  famous  port  in  42  degrees.  But  when  he  came  to 
the  head  of  the  Island  or  Peninsula  of  California,  (it  being  too 
soon  by  some  months  for  the  putting  in  execution  his  intended 
design,)  romaging  the  coast,  he  discover'd  a  great  river  in  about 
44  degrees  North  latitude,  which  enter'd  a  great  lake,  near  the 
month  whereof  he  found  a  very  convenient  island,  where  he 
staid  two  or  three  months  to  refit  himself,  happening  to  have  a 
man  on  board  who  understood  the  language  of  the  country.  The 
natives  finding  he  was  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards,  treated  him  very  kindly,  supply'd  him  very  chearfully 
with  whatsoever  he  wanted,  and  he  contracted  great  friendship 
with  them.  He  calls  them  the  nation  of  Thoya.  The  Spaniards, 
as  I  find  in  divers  of  their  expeditions,  call  it  Thoyago,  some- 
times Tejago.  They  are  often  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  who 
have  been  always  repuls'd  by  them.  They  bring  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  men  in  one  body  into  the  field.  These  and  two  other 
nations  neighbouring,  and  not  much  inferior  unto  them,  are  ac- 
counted the  most  sensible  and  civiliz'd  Indians  in  America. 

When  the  season  came  fit  for  their  expedition,  they  sailed  West 
and  by  South,  and  happen'd  to  stop  upon  some  occasion  at  an 
island  call'd  Earinda  or  Carinda ;  there  were  five  in  all  near  each 
other,  like  the  Canary  Islands,  but  lay  rounder,  and  were  one  with 
another  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  compass.  The  inhabitants 
were  not  shy  of  them,  but  supply'd  them  with  provisions,  and 
brought  them  gold  to  barter  for  such  commodities  of  ours  as  they 
lik'd,  and  in  three  or  four  days  they  purchas'd  eighty-six  pounds 
weight  of  that  metal.  The  natives  told  them  they  were  sorry 
they  had  no  more,  they  taking  care  to  provide  only  against  a  cer- 
tain time  of  the  year,  for  persons  who  came  from  the  sun-setting 
at  a  particular  season,  and  barter'd  divers  commodities  with  them 
for  gold.  These  traders  or  merchants  must  certainly  be  inhabit- 
ants of  Japan,  which  I  gather  from  a  large  relation  in  the  history 
of  that  island,  publish'd  by  the  Dutch,  and  translated  into  our 
tono-ue,  and  makes  the  sixth  volume  of  Ogleby's  Collections. 
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They  therein  declare,  that  they  sent  from  Eatavia  two  ships,  (as 
they  pretended)  to  discover  a  passage  from  the  north-east  part  of 
Japan,  round  Tartary  to  Europe  ;  though,  its  very  probable,  they 
had  other  views.  These  ships  were  separated  a  little  east  of  Ja- 
pan by  a  storm ;  the  Castrilome  proceeded,  and  found  the  streight 
entring  into  the  Gulph  of  Tartary  or  Jesso,  and  search'd  the  coast 
on  the  west  side  to  forty-nine  degrees ;  the  other  ship,  the  Blefkins, 
having  suffered  much  by  the  storm,  put  into  the  port  of  Namboe, 
near  the  N.  E.  end  of  Japan,  not  doubting  they  should  be  kindly 
receiv'd,  being1  in  league,  and  having  a  free  trade  with  that  em- 
pire ;  but  while  they  were  refitting,  they  were  unexpectedly  sur- 
prized by  the  Japanese,  sent  to  Court,  and  very  strictly  examin'd, 
whither  they  had  not  been  at,  or  went  not  to  discover  the  Gold 
Islands,  (as  they  call'd  them)  to  the  East,  of  which  traffick  the 
Emperor  is  so  jealous,  that  it  is  capital  for  any  to  go  thither 
except  by  his  permission,  or  to  declare  to  others  the  distance  and 
situation  thereof;  and  had  not  the  Dutch  given  uncontroulable 
evidence  that  they  had  not  been,  nor  were  they  going  thither,  but 
only  upon  the  foremention'd  discovery,  they  had  been  all  exe- 
cuted- 

There  are  upon  the  coast  between  America  and  Japan,  divers 
very  large  and  safe  harbours,  and  a  very  good  climate,  the  coast 
stretching  South-west,  mostly  from  40  to  degrees  of  North 
latitude.  The  seas  abound  with  fish,  and  the  land  with  fowl 
and  venison.  The  inhabitants  are  sociable  and  hospitable.  I 
have  a  draught  and  journals  of  all  the  coast  from  America,  with 
those  of  divers  harbours,  until  you  are  within  about  100  leagues 
of  the  Streight  of  Uries,  which  the  Dutch  discovered  about  sixty 
or  seventy  years  since,  and  which  is  the  entrance  of  the  Sea  or 
Gulph  of  Tartary,  lying  120  leagues  North-east  from  Namboe,  the 
most  northerly  haven  and  promontory  of  Japan.  This  streight, 
or  rather  these  streights,  (there  being  two  made  by  a  long  island,) 
are  the  inlets  into  a  great  sea  or  bay,  into  which  disimbogues  a 
vast  river,  on  the  west  side  of  it,  between  49  and  50  degrees  of 
North  latitude,  navigable  many  hundred  miles  by  the  biggest 
ships,  and  is  made  by  the  conflux  of  divers  great  rivers,  some  of 
which  come  from  the  South-west,  as  Chingola,  Hilum,  Ola,  Sun- 
goro,  and  their  fountains,  near  the  great  wall  of  China,  and  run 
through  the  dominions  of  the  Eastern  Tartars,  who  are  now 
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masters  of  China.  Other  rivers  from  the  North-west,  proceed 
from  the  territories  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  who  hath  built  divers 
large  and  well  fortify'd  cities  on  the  main  river  of  Yamour,  and 
several  of  its  branches,  as  Negovim,  Nepehou,  Albazin,  Argun, 
Nertzinskoy,  &c. 

This  river  of  Yamour  or  Amura,  hath  a  course  from  its  furthest 
fountains,  above  1200  miles,  without  any  interruption  by  cataracts 
so  frequent  in  all  the  other  great  rivers  in  Muscovy,  as  the  Oby,  Je- 
nissegor  Jenisca,  &c.  By  this  river  you  may  trade  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  Jedso  for  furrs,  who  have  great  store,  and  those  very  rich. 
They  inhabit  all  the  coast  on  both  sides  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  a  considerable  way  up  it.  You  may  likewise  trafflck 
with  the  Muscovites  for  the  same  commodities,  who  sell  them  there 
for  a  fourth  part  of  what  they  yield  in  Muscow  or  Archangel  ; 
these  parts  being  above  4000  miles  almost  due  East,  from  Muscow 
their  capital  city,  a  most  prodigious,  tedious  and  difficult  journey, 
as  appears  by  divers  large  and  accurate  journals,  which  have  been 
many  years  publish'd  in  print.  And  by  means  of  the  rivers  which 
come  from  the  South  west,  you  may  correspond  with  the  Eastern 
Tartars,  Chinese,  and  the  great  rich  kingdom  of  Tanguth,  all 
now  united  under  one  and  the  same  emperor,  being  very  civiliz'd 
nations,  and  kind  to  strangers.  To  say  nothing  of  the  great  and 
rich  peninsula  of  Corea,  which  is  contiguous  to  one  or  two  branch- 
es of  this  river,  was  once  a  province  of  China,  hath  the  same 
manners  and  language,  and  is  now  tributary  to  the  present  empe- 
rour.  This  river  and  its  branches  are  in  a  good  clime,  it  never  va- 
rying above  two  or  three  degrees  fiom  a  due  easterly  course. — 
Three  or  more  ships  may  be  sent  every  year,  who  may  part  at  the 
streights  of  the  Tartarian  gulph  or  sea ;  one  for  Yedzo  and  the 
river  ;  another  for  Japan ;  and  a  third  for  North  China  to  the  great 
city  Tunxo,  the  port  of  Pekin,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  from 
which  it  is  not  above  one  day's  journey  by  land  or  water.  And 
there  is  not  a  better  commodity,  or  of  which  more  profit  may  be 
made,  than  of  the  furrs,  which  are  so  easily  procur'd,  and  so  soon 
brought  into  that  imperial  city,  where,  in  the  Court  and  among 
the  grandees,  there  is  a  prodigious  consumption  of  them,  and  most 
extravagant  prices  given  for  them,  especially  those  of  the  better 
sort,  tho'  even  the  meanest  come  to  an  extraordinary  good  market. 

Thus,  after  a  thorough  search  and  discovery  both  by  sea  and 
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land,  have  I  given  the  reader  a  topographical  description  of  a 
country,  the  timely  possession  and  due  improvement  whereof  by 
the  English,  may  be  more  beneficial  to  them,  than  all  the  other 
colonies  they  are  at  present  possess'd  of :  Besides,  that  they  will 
thereby  secure  forever  all  the  rest  of  our  plantations  upon  the 
continent  of  America,  which  if  this  country  be  by  them  neglect- 
ed, and  suffer'd  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  any  ambitious,  politick 
and  powerful  prince  or  potentate,  maybe  distress'd,  conquer'd,  or 
utterly  exterminated. 


CHAPTER  VI 


An  Account  of  the  useful  Animals,  Vegetables,  Mettals,  Minerals,  and  other 
rich  and  valuable  Commodities,  which  are  naturally  produc'd,  or  may  with 
industry  be  rais'd  in  this  Province. 

In  a  new  colony  the  first  care  is  to  provide  food  for  their  sub- 
sistance.  The  Great  Duke  of  Rhoan,  famous  for  wisdom  and 
valour,  who  hath  written  so  many  celebrated  treatises,  especially 
relating  to  military  affairs,  and  politicks,  advances  it  as  a  maxim, 
that  he  who  will  be  a  great  warrior,  must  in  the  first  place  make 
provision  for  the  belly ;  and  in  the  late  war  with  the  French, 
our  seasonable  and  plentiful  supplies  of  the  soldiers  hath  not  a 
little  contributed  to  our  wonderful  successes,  and  both  strength- 
ened and  animated  our  troops,  to  perform  such  acts  of  valour  as 
will  be  celebrated  in  future  ages.  The  Spaniards  tell  a  pretty, 
and  I  think  instructive  story ;  that  upon  the  discovery  of  the  im- 
mense riches  contain'd  in  the  mountain  Potosi,  in  Peru,  two 
Spaniards  resorted  thither :  The  one  bought  slaves,  hired  ser- 
vants, overseers,  and  found  a  rich  vein  of  silver  oar :  The  other 
(land  being  then  common  in  the  neighbourhood)  fed  sheep.  The 
mine  master  wanting  wool  for  the  cloathing  of  his  servants 
(that  place  being  much  colder  than  others  in  the  same  latitude) 
and  food  for  his  overseers  (who  could  not  be  satisfied,  being 
Spaniards,  with  the  poor  fare  of  the  Indians  and  negroes)  bought 
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flesh  and  wool  of  the  shepherd,  and  after  some  few  years  the 
shepherd  grew  rich,  and  the  master-miner  poor.  If  the  Spaniards 
had  further  improv'd  this  notion,  the  English,  Dutch  and  French 
had  not  exchang'd  so  many  of  their  manufactures  for  gold  and 
silver;  so  that  they  are  the  richest  and  poorest  nation  in  the 
southern  part  of  Europe. 

And  even  our  own  nation  hath  not  totally  escap'd  this  misfor- 
tune ;  for  how  many  have  I  known  that  carried  competent  estates 
to  North  America,  neglecting  tillage,  and  breeding  cattle,  in  a  few 
years  their  servants  have  been  their  equals,  and  sometimes  supe- 
riors ;  such  is  the  force  of  prudence  and  industry.  But  as  for 
our  country  of  Carolana,  if  persons,  who  carry  over  effects  and 
servants,  be  not  sottishly  foolish,  or  supinely  negligent,  they  can- 
not fail  of  improving  their  own  fortunes,  and  without  injury  to 
themselves,  contribute  to  make  others  easy  and  comparatively 
happy. 

I  will  not  say  that  masters  and  superintendants  of  any  sort  or 
kind,  need  take  nothing  with  them,  but  that  they  will  find  all 
things  necessary  and  convenient  to  their  hands:  Doubtless 
common  sense  will  teach  them,  they  ought  to  have  at  least  half  a 
year's  provisions  of  things  necessary,  until  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  natives,  and  have  establish'd  a  friendship  and  corres- 
pondency with  them  :  But  abundance  of  trouble  and  expence 
will  be  sav'd  in  planting  this  country,  which  could  not  be  well 
avoided  in  those  the  English  have  hitherto  settled  on  the  conti- 
nent or  in  their  islands.  For  bread  in  this  country,  we  have  a 
great  advantage  at  first  coming.  They  may  have  Indian  corn  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  have  almost  every  where  two,  and  in  some 
places  three  crops  in  a  year ;  and  I  have  been  veiy  credibly  in- 
form'd,  that  when  the  new  comes  in,  they  cast  away  a  great  part 
of  the  old  to  make  room  in  their  little  granaries.  Besides,  all 
along  the  coast,  and  two  or  three  hundred  miles  up  the  country 
from  the  sea,  they  have  the  root  Mandihoca,  whereof  Cassavi 
bread  and  flour  is  made,  whereupon  almost  all  America  between- 
the  tropics  doth  subsist,  (excepting  what  is  brought  them  at  great 
expence  from  Europe,  or  our  northern  plantations,)  and  which 
many  esteem  as  good  a  nourishment  as  our  manchet,  and  six 
times  cheaper. 

Besides,  this  country  naturally  affords  another  sort  of  excellent 
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corn,  which  is  the  most  like  oats  of  any  European  grain,  but 
longer  and  larger  ;  and  I  have  been  assur'd  by  many  very  credi- 
ble persons,  who  often,  out  of  curiosity,  had  divers  ways  prepared 
it,  that  it  far  exceeds  our  best  oatmeal.  This  is  not  sown  and  cul- 
tivated by  the  Indians,  but  grows  spontaneously  in  marshy  places, 
in  and  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  like  reeds  or  rushes.  The  Indians, 
when  it  is  ripe,  take  handfulls,  shake  them  into  their  canows ; 
what  escapes  them  falling  into  the  water,  without  any  further 
trouble,  produces  the  next  year's  crop.  Rice  may  be  there  rais'd 
in  as  great  plenty  as  in  Carolina.  For  fruits,  they  have  not  divers 
growing  in  Europe,  which  were  once  strangers  to  us,  and  by  art 
and  industry  in  some  measure  natural izM  ;  but  they  have  others 
little,  if  at  all  inferior ;  such  as  most  excellent  limes  or  wild  lem- 
ons, and  prunes,  growing  in  the  open  fields,  without  culture, 
which  they  eat  plentifully,  immediately  from  the  trees,  and  keep 
dry  for  winter  provision.  Many,  who  have  tasted  both,  unani- 
mously affirm,  they  never  did  meet  with  either  sort  in  Eu- 
rope comparable  thereunto  :  and  those  dry'd  will  not  prove  a 
contemptible  commodity,  when  we  contract  friendship  with  the 
natives,  who  being  directed  by  us  how  to  gather  and  order  them 
would  supply  us  with  great  quantities,  not  only  for  our  own  sub- 
sistence and  delight,  but  even  for  exportation.  Besides,  the  tunas 
a  most  delicious  fruit,  especially  in  hot  weather,  and  also  not  only 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  salubrious,  and  as  our  Europeans  call 
it,  when  in  maturity,  their  cordial  julep. 

I  now  come  to  that  tree,  I  mean  the  vine,  which  a  great  part  of 
the  world  almost  idolizes.  I  know,  there  have  been  great  dis- 
putes amongst  the  learn'd,  and  (positively  determined  by  Mahomet 
and  the  Mahometans  all  over  the  world,)  whither  it  had  not  been 
better  for  mankind  it  had  never  existed,  considering  how  much 
that  noble  juice  hath  been  abus'd,  and  how  often  it  has  been  the 
cause  of  numberless  calamities.  For  my  own  particular,  I  must 
own  it  is  my  opinion,  that,  next  to  bread  which  is  the  staff  of  life, 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest,  meerly  material  comforts,  we  in  these 
northern  climates  enjoy ;  and  having  been  long  thereunto  accus^ 
tom'd,  when  transplanted  into  a  more  southern  country,  we  shall 
hanker  after  it :  And  if  we  cannot  have  good  of  our  own  produce 
we  shall  certainly  have  recourse  to  foreigners,  and  purchase  it  at 
any  rate,  and  thereby  impoverish  our  infant  colony.     But  thanks 
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to  Almighty  God,  who  hath  not  only  so  long,  so  wonderfully,  fa- 
voured the  English  nation  in  their  own  island,  but  takes  care  even 
of  them,  who  some  account  their  outcasts,  tho'  they  have  the  true 
English  courage,  love  to  their  country,  and  contribute,  perhaps  as 
much,  to  its  wealth  and  welfare  by  their  industry,  as  any  equal 
number,  of  their  rank  and  quality,  they  have  left  behind.  But,  to 
put  a  period  to  this  digression,  vines  of  divers  sorts  and  kinds 
grow  naturally  in  this  country.  We  have  already  disco  ver'd  and 
distingnish'd  five  or  six  sorts  very  different  from  each  other;  but 
in  such  great  plenty,  that  in  a  thousand  places,  either  upon  the 
continent,  or  in  the  islands,  especially  in  or  near  the  great  river, 
they  make  your  journies  shorter,  by  intangling  your  legs,  it  being 
natural  for  them  to  run  upon  the  ground,  unless  they  meet  with 
trees,  up  which  they  creep,  loaded  with  clusters  of  grapes,  of 
some  sorts,  commonly  half  a  yard,  sometimes  two  foot  long.  It 
is  true  some  of  these  grapes,  for  want  of  culture,  tho'  large  as 
damsons,  have  great  stones,  and  a  tough  skin  ;  yet  they  might  be 
easily  meliorated  by  European  skill ;  tho'  as  they  are,  especially 
two  or  three  sorts  of  the  smaller  kind,  are  as  grateful  to  the  palate, 
as  most  we  have  in  England  ;  but  the  very  worst,  duly  managed, 
produces  brandy,  hardly  inferior  to  any  in  Europe ;  so  that  had 
we  vessels  to  distill,  and  skilful  operators,  we  might  soon  abate 
the  price  of  that  liquor  in  England,  and  our  plantations,  and  keep 
a  sufficient  reserve  for  ourselves. 

And  further,  when  we  have  once  obtain'd  the  skill  of  meliora- 
ting the  grapes,  we  shall  also  produce  not  only  as  good  wine,  but 
also  as  good  raisons,  as  in  most  countries  of  Europe  ;  the  climate 
being  admirably  adapted  thereunto  ;  and  thereby  not  only  supply 
ourselves  and  neighbouring  colonies,  but  somewhat  abate  the  ex- 
pence  of  our  mother,  good  Old  England,  from  whom  we  proceed, 
and  upon  whom  we  and  (I  hope  and  believe)  all  our  other  colonies, 
will  not  only  acknowledge  their  sole  dependance,  but  ever  desire, 
with  the  uttermost  of  their  power,  to  manifest,  upon  all  occasions, 
their  love  and  gratitude. 

But  corn  and  drink  are  not  sufficient  for  Englishmen,  who  are 
us'd  to  feed  upon  good  beef,  mutton,  bacon,  veal  and  pork;  therefore 
for  the  encouragement  of  such  as  shall  hereafter  inhabit  this  pro- 
vince, they  will  find  good  beef,  and  consequently  veal,  there  being 
a  sort  of  kine  natural  to  this  country,  which,  though  they  differ 
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a  little  in  shape  from  ours  (having  a  bunch  upon  their  shoulders, 
which  is  delicious  food)  yet  otherways  are  not  in  the  least  inferior 
to  our  bulls  and  cows,  and  they  may  make  them  oxen  when  they 
please  ;  and  by  dry  fodder  stall  oxen  like  those  in  England  ;  but, 
as  they  are  without  art  and  care,  they  almost  equal  our  grass  cat- 
tle. There  are  also  sheep  of  the  Spanish  breed  in  good  numbers, 
whose  flesh  is  as  good  as  ours,  and  their  wooll  better ;  as  also 
hogs  very  plentiful,  on  the  sea-coast  especially,  and  some  within 
land,  tho'  not  so  numerous,  acorns,  chesnuts,  and  other  masts 
abounding  in  this  country,  render  them  more  grateful  food,  (as 
all  who  have  fed  upon  them  affirm)  than  ours  in  England ;  and 
fit  for  exportation  for  the  islands. 

Next  to  food  we  are  to  consider  a  very  material  circumstance, 
and  that  is,  cattle  for  draught,  and  horses  for  riding,  which  are 
carried  into  the  plantations,  whither  on  the  continent,  or  in  the 
islands.  These  are  already  prepar'd  into  your  hands,  with  no 
great  trouble  and  expence.  For  horses,  they  are  commonly  us'd 
among  the  Indians  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  river  for  riding 
and  burthens,  as  amongst  us,  tho'  they  have  not  improv'd  them  for 
draught,  being  totally  ignorant  of  coaches,  waines,  carts  or  plows, 
unto  all  which  they  may  soon  by  care  and  skill  be  adapted.  And 
the  price  of  a  good  horse  will  not  amount  unto  above  five  shil- 
lings of  our  European  commodities  at  first  cost,  as  I  am  well  as- 
sur'd  by  traders,  who  have  been  ofFer'd  a  very  good  one  for  a  very 
ordinary  hatchet.  And  as  for  oxen  for  plow  and  cart,  when  their 
young  males  are.  r.astrated,  they  will  be  as  tame  and  as  serviceable 
as  our  oxen  ;  tho'  amongst  the  Tartars,  from  whom  these  kine 
originally  came,  the  great  bulls,  of  almost  twice  the  strength  and 
bigness  of  ours,  are  by  them  so  far  tam'd,  that  they  imploy  them 
to  draw  their  houses  or  huts  put  upon  carts  many  hundred  miles, 
as  they  have  occasion  to  remove  their  habitations,  which  is  only 
for  convenient  pasture,  marching  in  the  winter  to  the  south, 
in  the  summer  to  the  north.  This  sort  of  cattle  are  not  only  use- 
ful for  food  and  labour,  but  also  for  their  hair,  or  rather  wool, 
which  is  very  long,  very  thick,  and  very  fine  ;  and  I  think,  as  do 
manyothers  who  understand  the  use  of  it,  for  hats,  cloathing,  and 
divers  other  necessaries,  with  some  small  suitable  addition  or  mix- 
tures, is  preferable  to  common  wool.  Their  skins  may  be  partly 
imported  to  England,  and  partly  imploy'd  in  our  own  colony  for 
harness,  boots,  shoes,  and  many  other  uses. 
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Besides,  we  are  near  New  Mexico,  all  which  country  generally 
imploy  for  carriage  mighty  great  and  strong  mules,  produc'd  by  As- 
sinegos,  or  male  asses,  many  of  which  there  are  of  abundantly 
greater  bigness,  strength  and  mettle,  than  in  Europe,  which,  with 
the  mares  of  that  country  would  produce  an  excellent  breed,  if  it 
be  thought  advantageous  to  raise  them. 

There  are  several  tracts  of  land  in  this  country  that  would  suit 
very  well  with  cammels,  many  of  which  are  imploy'd.by  the  Span- 
iards, especially  in  Peru  and  Terra  Firma,  or  the  south  part  of  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico.  They  have  them  mostly  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  some  from  Africa.  They  stand  well  in  America, 
are  very  useful,  and  a  very  little  trouble  and  charge  will  subsist 
them. 

The  wild  animals  of  this  country,  besides  the  elk  or  buffalo 
abovemention'd,  are  panthers,  bears,  wolves,  wild  catts,  none  of 
which  are  hurtful  to  mankind  ;  deer  of  divers  sorts,  bever,  otter, 
fox,  racoons,  squirrels,  martins,  and  conies  between  ours  and 
hares  in  great  abundance  ;  as  likewise  a  rat  with  a  bag  under  its 
throat,  wherein  it  conveys  its  young  when  forc'd  to  fly.  All  these 
are  useful  for  their  furrs  or  skins,  and  some  for  food ;  but  I  think 
it  not  material  nor  consistent  with  my  design'd  brevity  to  enter 
into  a  particular  description  of  them :  No  more  than  of  the  fol- 
lowing bird  or  wild  fowl  found  all  over  the  country,  sea-shore 
and  rivers,  such  as  eagles,  gosse  hawks,  falcons,  jer-falcons  and 
most  other  birds  of  prey  that  are  in  Europe ;  great  companies  of 
turkies,  bustards,  pheasants,  partridges,  pidgeons,  thrushes,  black- 
birds, snipes,  cranes,  swans,  geese,  ducks,  teale,  pelicans,  parrots, 
and  many  other  sorts  of  curious  birds  differing  from  ours. 

For  cloathing,  tho'  we  may  reasonable  suppose,  that  by  our  cor- 
respondence with  our  native  country  we  may  be  supply'd  there- 
with, as  also  with  beds,  carpets,  coverlets,  &c,  yet  it  would  not 
be  amiss,  if  in  the  infancy  of  this  colony,  the  poorer  sort  were  en- 
courag'd  to  manufacture  the  wool  of  sheep  and  kine,  as  also  cot- 
ton, to  supply  their  urgent  necessities.  Hats  may  be  made  of  the 
long  soft  hair  of  the  kine  mix'd,  if  need  be,  with  a  little  of  the 
hair  or  wool  of  bever,  both  which  are  in  great  plenty,  and  easily 
procur'd,  and  nothing  wanting  but  a  few  artists  to  manufacture 
them  as  in  England. 

I  have  received  information  from  divers  persons,  who  unani- 
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mously  affirm,  that  some  of  the  most  civilized  nations  in  this 
country,  especially  of  the  better  sort,  are  cloathed  with  a  substance 
like  good  course,  serviceable  linnen,  very  white.  Upon  inquiry, 
they  found  it  was  made  with  the  inward  bark  of  trees,  which 
grow  plentifully  there,  and  is  as  becoming  as  most  of  the  ordi- 
nary linnen  of  Europe  ;  and  by  the  relation  of  the  natives  no  less 
durable.  Of  the  same  and  other  barks,  they  make  thread,  cords 
and  ropes,  of  divers  lengths,  and  magnitudes,  which  might  be 
greatly  improv'd  by  our  English  planters. 

Olives  would  certainly  grow  here  as  well  as  in  New  Spain, 
where  they  thrive,  especially  in  those  parts  contiguous  to  our 
country,  and  are  not  inferior,  either  for  eating  or  making  oil,  to 
those  of  Spain  and  Portugal :  As  also  almonds,  several  affirming, 
particularly,  I  remember,  the  famous  Acosta  writes  concerning 
the  productions  of  the  West  Indies,  where  he  long  resided,  that 
they  far  exceed  those  of  Spain  or  any  other  part  of  Europe  :  But 
for  political  reasons,  both  they  and  vines  are  forbidden  to  be  used 
for  the  production  of  oil  or  wine. 

Currants  also  would  probably  prosper  in  this  country,  the  cli- 
mate being  much  of  the  same  nature  and  latitude  with  the  islands 
of  Zant,  and  Cephelonia,  from  whence  we  now  do  generally 
bring  them ;  and  the  famous  city  of  Corinth,  from  which  they 
derive  their  name,  and  from  whence  they  were  transplanted  to 
the  foremention'd  islands  ;  the  Latin  name  being  Uvce  Cori?ithia- 
cae,  or  grapes  of  Corinth,  which  we  corruptly  call  currants,  in- 
stead of  Corinths.  These  three  commodities  were  thought  so 
needful,  that  King  Charles  II.  with  the  advice  of  his  council^ 
gave  great  encouragement,  in  his  patent  for  Carolina,  to  the  pro- 
prietors, planters  or  any  others,  who  should  produce  and  import 
them  to  England  ;  as  also  capers  and  some  other  commodities  there 
mention'd. 

Cotton  grows  wild  in  the  codd  and  in  great  plenty,  may  be 
manag'd  and  improv'd  as  in  our  islands,  and  turn  to  as  great  ac- 
count ;  and  in  time  perhaps  manufactured  either  in  the  country 
or  in  Great  Britain,  which  will  render  it  a  commodity  still  more 
valuable. 

Pearls  are  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  this  country  ;  the 
Indians  put  some  value  upon  them,  but  not  so  much  as  on  (he  co- 
lour'd  beads  we  bring  them.    On  the  whole  coast  of  this  province, 
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for  two  hundred  leagues,  there  are  many  vast  beds  of  oysters, 
which  breed  pearls,  as  has  been  found  in  divers  places :  But, 
which  is  very  remarkable,  far  from  the  sea  in  fresh  water  rivers 
and  lakes,  there  is  a  sort  of  a  shell  fish  between  a  muscle  and  a 
pearl  oyster,  wherein  are  found  abundance  of  pearls,  and  many 
of  an  unusual  magnitude.  The  Indians,  when  they  take  the 
oysters,  broil  them  over  the  fire  till  they  are  fit  to  eat,  keeping  the 
large  pearls  they  find  in  them,  which  by  the  heat  are  tarnish'd 
and  lose  their  native  lustre :  But  when  we  have  taught  them  the 
right  method,  doubtless  it  would  be  a  very  profitable  trade.  There 
are  two  places  we  already  know  within  land,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  great  pearl  fishery.  One  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues  up  the  river  Meschacebe,  on  the  west  side,  in  a  lake  made 
by  the  river  of  the  Naches,  about  forty  miles  from  its  mouth, 
where  they  are  found  in  great  plenty  and  many  very  large.  The 
other  on  the  river  Chiaha,  which  runs  into  the  Coza  or  Cus- 
saw  river  (as  our  English  calls  it)  and  which  comes  from  the  N. 
E.  and  after  a  course  of  some  hundred  miles,  disimbogues  into 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
Maschacebe. 

The  judicious  and  faithful  writer  of  the  famous  expedition  of 
Ferdinando  Soto,  who  was  therein  from  the  beginning  unto  the 
end,  acquaints  us,  that  when  they  come  to  Cutifachia,  the  chief  of 
that  country  finding  they  valu'd  pearl,  offerd  to  load  all  their 
horses  therewith,  which  were  at  least  two  hundred.  And  to  con- 
firm them  in  the  belief  of  what  they  advanc'd,  carried  them  unto 
two  of  their  chief  temples,  where  they  found  vast  quantities,  but 
took  only  fourteen  bushels  for  a  shew  to  the  Hivana,  and  other 
of  the  Spanish  dominions,  to  encourage  the  peopling  of  this  col- 
ony, not  being  willing  to  incumber  their  horses  with  more,  their 
welfare  and  success  depending  much  upon  their  horsemen,  the 
Indians  being  abundantly  more  afraid  of  them  than  the  foot ; 
whose  guns  being  useless  after  a  short  time  for  want  of  powder, 
they  only  made  use  of  cross-bows.  And  Garzilassa,  who  was 
not  with  Soto,  but  writ  only  upon  memoirs  he  receiv'd  from  di- 
vers who  were  present,  gives  a  more  full  account  of  the  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  pearls  in.  that  country,  affirming,  the  Spaniards 
calculated  them  to  amount  unto  a  thousand  bushels.  And  after- 
wards when  the  Spaniards  at  Chiaha  were  gathering  oysters  for 
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their  food,  they  found  many  large  pearls,  and  one  particularly 
that  was  prized  at  four  hundred  ducats,  not  having  lost  the  least 
of  its  lustre,  being  taken  out  of  a  raw  oyster.  And  that  one  Ter- 
ron,  a  Spaniard,  had  above  six  pounds  weight  of  pearl,  very 
large,  and  mostly  of  a  beautiful  lustre,  and  were  valu'd  at  six 
thousand  ducats. 

It  need  not  seem  incredible  that  pearl  should  be  taken  in  fresh 
water  lakes  and  rivers,  there  being  many  relations  of  unques- 
tionable reputation,  which  declare,  very  good  and  large  pearls  are 
found  in  divers  parts  of  China,  and  the  countries  to  the  west  and 
south-west  of  their  great  wall,  (with  which  quotations  I  will  not 
enlarge  this  discourse)  as  will  appear  by  reading  the  China  Atlas 
of  Martinius,  Marcus  Paulus  Venetus,  and  other  credible  writers, 
on  lakes  and  fresh  water  rivers. 

Cochineal  is  a  commodity  of  great  value,  very  necessary  as  the 
world  goes,  and  costs  this  nation  annually  great  sums  of  money, 
which  may  be  all  sav'd,  there  being  in  this  province  sufficient  to 
furnish  both  us  and  our  neighbours,  who  are  no  less  fond  of  it 
than  ourselves.  There  have  been  great  enquiries,  and  many  dis- 
putes, about  the  original  of  this  commodity,  which  is  the  famous 
ingredient  for  dying  in  grain,  the  purple  and  scarlet  colours,  gen- 
erally esteemed  by  opulent  and  civiliz'd  nations. 

This  noble  ingredient  for  dying,  is  produc'd  by  a  tree  or  shrub 
call'd  the  Tunal  or  Tuna,  of  which  there  are  divers  sorts;  some 
bearing  an  excellent  fruit,  very  pleasant  and  wholsome.  It  is- 
made  of  certain  insects  breeding  in  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  when 
it  is  well  husbanded,  and  are  thereunto  fastn'd,  cover'd  with  a 
dainty  fine  webb,  which  doth  compass  them  about,  and  when 
come  to  maturity  they  eat  through  it,  fall  off  the  tree,  and  being 
carefully  gather'd,  dry'd,  and  curiously  put  up,  are  sent  to  Spain, 
and  thence  distributed  to  most  civiliz'd  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Acosta  tells  us,  that  in  the  fleet  wherein  he  return'd  from 
Mexico,  that  province  only,  shipp'd  5677  arobes,  each  whereof  is 
25  I.  weight,  and  valu'd  at  283750  pieces  of  eight.  The  cochi- 
neal is  of  two  sorts,  one  growing  wild,  which  they  call  silvester. 
This,  tho'  it  gives  a  good  price,  is  far  short  of  that  which  is  duly 
cultivated  in  gardens  and  fields,  much  after  the  manner  the  En- 
glish do  tobacco  in  their  plantations.  This  province,  both  on  the 
east  and  west  side  of  the  Meschacebe,  from  the  Gulph  of  Mexico, 
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some  hundred  miles  up  the  country,  abounds  with  all  sorts  of 
Tunals,  or  Tuna's  (as  some  style  them)  usually  found  in  the 
province  of  Mexico,  which  borders  upon  it,  and  is  only  divided 
by  an  imaginary  line,  from  the  degrees  of  thirty  to  thirty-six. 
When  this  country  is  settled,  and  we  set  upon  this  manufacture, 
the  Indians  may  be  very  helpful  unto  us,  it  being  easy  labour,  and 
wherein  we  need  only  imploy  their  women  and  young  people, 
if  their  men,  who  are  generally  very  lazy,  decline  it. 

The  plant  of  which  indico  is  made,  is  very  frequent  in  most  of 
the  sourthem  parts  of  this  country,  and  may  possibly  produce 
better  than  that  made  in  our  Islands  of  Jamaica,  &c.  This  pro- 
vince being  in  the  same  latitude  with  Agra  and  Byana,  territories 
in  the  great  Mogul's  country,  whose  indico  is  accounted  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  is  double  the  price  of  ours.  It  is 
easily  made,  and  the  Indians  may  be  assisting  to  us  herein,  if  we 
think  fit  to  undertake  it.  Besides,  if  we  believe  that  judicious 
natural  historian  Hernando,  there  is  in  Mexico,  and  consequently 
here  (being  much  the  same  climate)  a  plant  or  little  shrub,  which 
produces  an  indico  abundantly  more  noble,  and  the  colour  more 
lively,  than  that  which  is  the  common  indico.  This  the  Span- 
iards call  azul,  as  being  like  ultramarine. 

Ambergris  or  grey  amhpr,  is  often  found  upon  this  coast,  from 
the  Cape  of  Florida  to  Mexico,  which  is  of  great  value.  The 
best,  (for  there  are  divers  sorts)  is  of  equal  worth  to  its  weight  in 
gold.  This  is  agreed  upon  by  the  learned,  to  be  a  bitumen  or 
naptha,  which  comes  from  certain  springs  or  fountains,  that  emp- 
ty themselves  into  the  sea,  and  is  coagulated  by  the  salt-water, 
as  succinum,  commonly  call'd  amber,  from  another  sort  of  bitu- 
men or  naptha,  and  in  storms  cast  upon  the  coast.  The  same 
ambergris  is  also  found  upon  the  east-side  of  the  Cape  or  Penin- 
sula of  Florida,  the  Bahama  Islands,  in  the  East-Indies,  and  Bra- 
sh", and  sometimes  great  lumps,  even  upon  the  coast  of  Cornwall 
and  Ireland.  And  among  others,  I  have  read  of  a  piece  weighing 
eighty  pounds,  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  I.  which  was  bigger,  till  diminish'd  by  the  country- 
man who  found  it,  by  greasing  his  cart-wheels,  and  boots,  but 
discover'd  accidentally  by  an  intelligent  gentleman,  who  riding 
by  one  of  his  carts,  and  perceiving  a  very  grateful  smell,  enquird 
of  the  man  whence  it  proceeded ;  he  told  him  he  had  found  a  nasty 
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greese  on  the  shore,  which  he  hop'd  would  have  sav'd  him  the 
expence  of  kitchen  stuff  and  tarr  for  carts,  harness,  and  boots,  but 
it  was  of  so  poysonous  a  smell,  that  they  were  not  able  to  endure 
it.  The  gentleman  desiring  to  see  the  remainder,  found  it  what 
he  expected,  purchas'd  it  at  a  very  easy  rate,  presented  it  unto  the 
Queen,  and  was  requited  in  places  or  employments  far  beyond  the 
value  of  it. 

There  is  found  in  great  quantities  upon  the  same  coast,  on  the 
shore  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Meschacebe,  especially  after  high 
south  winds,  a  sort  of  stone  pitch,  by  the  Spaniards  called  copec, 
which  they  likewise  find  in  the  South-Sea,  upon  the  coast  of  Peru. 
They  mix  it  with  greese  to  make  it  more  liquid,  and  use  it  as 
pitch  for  their  vessels,  and  affirm  it  to  be  better  in  hot  countries, 
not  being  apt  to  melt  with  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  weather.     And 
at  Trinidad,  a  large  island  over  against  the  great  river  of  Oro- 
noque,  there  is   a  mountain  of  the  said  substance,  of  which  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  gives  an  account  in  his  expedition,  so  fatal  unto 
him,  of  the  discovery  of  the  said  river  ;  and  several  navigators 
since  have  done  the  same.     Acosta,  the  famous  author  of  the  na- 
tural history  of  the  West-Indies,  affirms  it  to  be  generated  of  an 
oil,  which  empties  itself,  he  knows  not  how,  into  several  parts  of 
the  ocean,  in  so  great  quantities,  that  the  sailors,  when  at  a  loss, 
know  where  they  are  by  its  floating  on   the  sea,  or  the  smell 
thereof,  which,  he  says,  they  scented  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  English  sent  to  discover  the  river  Meschacebe,  affirm  the 
same,  and  that  they  found  it  in  two  places,  which  I  have  well 
mark'd.     Moreover,  that  the  sea  was  cover'd  with  an  oil  or  slime, 
as  they  stile  it,  which  had  a  very  strong  smell  for  many  leagues 
together.     I  suppose  they  had  much  the  same  conceptions  with 
the  countryman  beforemention'd,  and  therefore  their  curiosity  did 
not  prompt  them  to  take  it  up,  and  examine  its  qualities ;  tho' 
probably,  it  might  be  of  the  same  nature  and  use,  with  that  of 
divers  wells  in  the  province  of  Adierbigian  in  Persia,  near  the 
Caspian  Sea,  whence  they  fetch  it  many  hundred  miles  on  cam- 
els, being  us'd  to  burn  it  in  lamps  instead  of  oil,  it  emitting  a- most 
grateful  and  wholsome  odour.     I  might  add,  spermacete  whales, 
out  of  which  that  substance  is  extracted,  are  sometimes  kill'd  by 
the  natives,  and  sometimes  by  storms,  as  it  were  shipwreck'd  on 
the  shore,  but  either  of  these  seldom  happening,  there  can  be  no 
great  dependance  or  expectation  from  them. 
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Salt  is  of  great  use,  especially  unto  Europeans,  without  which 
they  cannot  well  subsist,  being  accustom'd  thereunto  from  their 
infancy,  and  without  which  food  hath  no  relish.  Besides  it  is  sup- 
pos'd,  that  it  prevents  putrefaction,  and  innumerable  diseases ; 
and  in  foreign  countries,  where  it  hath  been  wanting  they  have 
greatly  suffer'd.  It  is  moreover  necessary  to  preserve  fish  and 
flesh,  which  without  it  cannot  be  long  kept  sweet.  In  this  coun- 
try it  may  be  easily  and  abundantly  procur'd.  We  know  divers 
places,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  where  there  are  many  springs 
and  lakes,  producing  plentifully  excellent  salt ;  and  also  one 
mine  of  rock-salt,  almost  clear  as  cristal,  and  probably  there 
may  be  many  more  of  the  same.  By  these  we  may  not  only  sup- 
ply ourselves  with  what  is  necessary  for  our  ordinary  daily  food, 
during  the  winter  or  other  seasons,  but  also  furnish  our  (I  may 
call  them  neighbour)  plantations  in  the  islands,  (we  not  being  very 
remote  from  them.)  with  fish,  flesh,  and  salt ;  when  by  reason  of 
war,  or  other  sinister  accidents,  they  cannot  receive  due  and  ex- 
pected recruits  from  England  or  elsewhere. 

Silk  is  a  commodity  of  great  use  in  England  for  many  manu- 
factures, it  being  imported  to  us  from  France,  Italy,  Sicily,  Tur- 
ky,  and  the  East-Indies  ;  and  there  is  no  foreign  commodity 
which  exhausts  more  of  our  treasure.  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to 
promise,  this  country  can  furnish  Great  Britain  with  so  much 
silk,  as  is  therein  manufactured,  which  would  amount  to  above 
half  a  million  or  a  million  sterling,  annually :  But  if  this  pro- 
vince is  ever  settled,  (it  abounding  in  most  parts  with  forests  of 
mulberry  trees,  both  white  and  red)  and  we  keep  a  good  corres- 
pondence with  the  natives,  which  is  both  our  duty  and  interest, 
certainly  a  considerable' quantity  of  silk  maybe  here  produced. 
It  hath  been  already  experimented,  in  South  Carolina,  by  Sir  Na- 
thaniel Johnson  and  others,  which  would  have  return 'd  to  great 
account,  but  that  they  wanted  hands,  labourers  being  not  to  be  hir'd 
but  at  a  vast  charge.  Yet  if  the  natives  or  negroes  were  em- 
ploy'd,  who  delight  in  such  easy  light  labours,  we  could  have  that 
done  for  less  than  one  shilling,  which  costs  them  more  than  six. 
Now  I  appeal  to  all  good  Englishmen,  if  we  can  raise  only  a  tenth 
part  of  the  silk  expended  in  Great  Britain,  &c,  and  perhaps  half 
an  age  hence  the  fifth,  whether  it  would  not  be  very  beneficial  to 
our  native  country,  and  a  little  check  upon  others,  with  whom 
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we  deal  in  that  commodity,  by  letting  them  know,  if  they  are  un- 
reasonable and  exorbitant  in  their  demands,  that  we  may  in  a 
short  time  supply  ourselves,  in  a  great  measure,  from  our  own 
plantations  ?  I  am  not  ignorant  there  are  several  sorts  of  silks? 
proper  for  divers  distinct  uses,  as  of  China,  Bengale,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East  Indies,  Persia,  Turkey,  Naples,  and  Sicily ;  for 
what  manufactures  ours  is  most  proper,  I  know  not ;  but  it  hath 
given  a  good  price,  and  experience  may  teach  us  to  raise  for  more 
uses  than  one.  I  would  advise  my  countrymen,  when  they  set 
up  this  manufacture,  to  imitate  the  Chinese,  who  sow  the  mul- 
berry seeds  as  we  do  pot-herbs,  and  to  mow  those  of  one  year's 
growth  for  the  young  silk- worms,  the  leaves  being  short  and  ten- 
der, fit  food  for  them  when  fresh  hatched  ;  and  the  second  for 
them  when  in  their  infancy,  as  I  may  deservedly  stile  it ;  when 
grown  strong  they  may  be  supply 'd  with  leaves  from  the  trees; 
which  method  secures  them  from  the  diseases,  whereunto  they 
are  obnoxious,  when  fed  from  the  beginning  with  great  rank 
leaves,  saves  much  trouble,  and  lessens  the  number  of  hands  to 
attend  them,  which  is  the  greatest  expence. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  not  only  materials  for  divers  manufactures 
in  England,  but  exceedingly  useful,  and  indeed  almost  necessary 
in  a  new  colony,  to  supply  them  with  course  linnens  of  divers 
kinds,  whereof,  if  we  made  much  and  finer,  it  would  be  no  injury 
to  our  mother  England,  who  hath  most  from  foreign  parts  ;  as 
also  cordage,  thread,  twine  for  nets,  and  other  uses.  The  plants 
which  produce  hemp  and  flax  are  very  common  in  this  country, 
and  abundantly  sufficient  to  supply  not  only  the  necessities  there- 
of, but  likewise  of  the  whole  British  nation.  Besides,  we  have 
a  grass,  as  they  call  it,  silk  grass,  which  makes  very  pretty  stuffs, 
such  as  come  from  the  East-Indies,  which  they  call  Herba  stuffs, 
whereof  a  garment  was  made  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  ingre- 
dient came  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  colony,  by  him  call'd  Vir- 
ginia, now  North-Carolina,  a  part  of  this  province,  which,  to  en- 
courage colonies  and  plantations,  she  was  pleas'd  to  wear  for  di- 
vers weeks. 

This  country  affords  excellent  timber  for  building  ships,  as  oak, 

fir,  cedar,  spruce,  and  divers  other  sorts :  and  as  I  said  before, 

flax  and  hemp  for  cordage  and  sails,  as  likewise  iron  for  nails  and 

anchors.     But  without  tarr,  pitch,  and  rosin,  a  ship  can  never  be 
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well  equipp'd  ;  wherefore  there  are  divers  places  in  this  country 
near  the  sea  and  great  rivers,  which  were  otherwise  useless,  being 
the  most  sandy  barren  parts  of  the  country,  wherein  that  tree 
grows  which  produces  all  those  materials  for  naval  architecture; 
the  same  tree  likewise  produces  turpentine,  which  is  no  contemp- 
tible commodity.  This  tree  being  pierc'd,  and  a  vessel  convenient- 
ly fastn'd  unto  or  plac'd  under  the  aperture,  the  turpentine  dis- 
tills plentifully  into  it :  If  cut,  and  a  hole  made  under  the  tree  in 
the  sand,  (for  in  that  soil  it  generally  grows)  the  turpentine,  by 
the  influence  of  the  air  and  sun,  without  any  further  trouble,  be- 
comes good  rosin.  Pitch  and  tarr  are  made  by  cutting  the  dry 
trees  into  scantlings,  and  taking  the  knotts  of  old  trees  fallen,  and 
the  rest  of  the  wood  rotted,  burning,  as  you  make  here  charcoal, 
covering  with  turf,  and  leaving  orifices  for  as  much  air  as  will 
keep  the  fire  from  extinguishing.  The  moisture,  partly  aqueous, 
partly  bituminous,  runs  by  a  gentle  descent  into  a  pit;  what 
swims  is  tarr,  which,  inflamed  to  a  certain  degree  and  extinguish'd, 
is  pitch. 

I  suppose  it  will  not  seem  a  grievance  for  us  to  build  ships  in 
this  country  to  bring  home  our  native  commodities,  when  it  is  al- 
low'd  in  our  other  plantations,  and  supposed  to  save  us  a  vast  ex- 
pence  of  boards,  masts,  yards,  &c,  which  were  formerly  brought 
us  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  where  its  well  known  that  three 
parts  in  four  are  pay'd  for  in  ready  money,  and  not  a  fourth  in  our 
own  native  commodities  or  manufactures.  Besides  the  pitch, 
tarr,  rosin,  and  turpentine,  the  produce  of  the  trees  beforemen- 
tion'd,  the  ashes  which  remain,  with  a  very  small  accession,  and 
little  trouble,  will  make  pot-ashes,  no  contemptible  commodity, 
and  which  costs  England  every  year  to  foreign  parts,  (as  I  have 
been  inform'd  by  competent  judges)  above  fifty  thousand  pounds  : 
But  I  will  not  insist  further  hereon,  or  manifest  what  great  quan- 
tities hereof  may  easily  be  made,  and  how  much  stronger  than 
most  of  that  we  import  from  Russia,  Livonia,  Courland,  Prussia, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  other  countries,  we  having  so  many  other 
valuable  commodities  to  imploy  our  time  and  labour  about. 

The  mention  of  pot-ashes,  so  much  us'd  by  soap-boilers  and 
dyers,  brings  to  mind  several  materials  for  dying.  This  country 
affords  logwood,  otherwise  call'd  campeche-wood,  and  many  other 
dying  woods,  fustick,  &c.,  which,  divers  who  try'd  them,  affirm 
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are  not  inferior  to  those  growing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gulph,  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  whence  we  have  hitherto  re- 
ceiv'd  them,  with  much  charge,  hazard  and  trouble.  There  are 
besides  the  woods  in  this  country,  divers  shrubs  and  plants,  whose 
roots,  even  as  us'd  by  the  Indians,  die  the  finest  and  most  durable 
colours,  black,  yellow,  blue,  and  especially  red  ;  which  if  planted 
and  cultivated,  as  mather  wood  and  saffron  amongst  us,  might 
probably  be  beneficial  unto  the  undertakers. 

Some  persons  are  very  inquisitive,  whether  this  country  pro- 
duces gemms  :  I  pretend  not  to  the  knowledge  of  diamonds,  ru- 
bies and  balasses.  saphires,  emeralds  or  chrysolites  ;  all  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  are  amethists,  of  which  there  are  very  fine 
and  large,  and  to  the  west,  turchoises,  thought  to  be  as  large  and 
good  as  any  in  the  known  world ;  and  possibly  upon  inquiry  and 
diligent  search,  others  may  be  found. 

We  have  an  account  of  lapis  lazuli,  which  is  an  indication,  as 
mine- masters  generally  affirm,  that  gold  is  not  far  oif.  I  never  did 
see  or  hear  of  any  lapis  lazuli  extraordinary  good,  but  had  visible 
streaks,  or  veins  of  pure  gold  :  But  tho'-  it  is  not  ordinarily  reck- 
on'd  amongst  precious  stones,  yet,  if  good  in  its  kind,  it  is  sold 
for  its  weight  in  gold,  to  make  that  glorious  azure  call'd  ultrama- 
rine, without  which  no  marvelous,  and  durable  painting  can  be 
made.  And  Monsieur  Turnefort  in  his  voyage  to  the  Levant  ob- 
serves, that  besides  that  Lazuli  is  found  in  gold-mines,  there  seems 
to  be  in  this  stone  some  threads  of  gold  as  it  were  still  uncorrupted. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  communicate  two  commodities,  one  for 
the  health,  the  other  for  the  defence  of  our  bodies.  The  former 
is  a  shrub  call'd  Cassine,  much  us'd  and  celebrated  by  the  natives, 
the  leaves  whereof  dry'd  will  keep  very  long,  of  which  several 
people  have  had  many  years  experience.  The  Indians  drink 
plentifully  thereof,  (as  we  do  tea  in  Europe,  and  the  Chineses 
from  whom  it  is  exported)  more  especially  when  they  undertake 
long  and  dangerous  expeditions  against  their  enemies,  affirming, 
it  takes  away  hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  and  that  tormenting 
passion,  fear,  tor  twenty-four  hours  :  And  none  amongst  them 
are  allow'd  to  drink  it,  but  those  who  have  well  deserv'd  by  their 
military  atcheivements,  or  otherwise  obtain'd  the  favour  of  their 
petty  royteletts. 

The  latter  is  salt-peter,  which  may  probably  be  here  procur'd, 
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cheap  and  plentifully,  there  being  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
most  prodigious  flights  of  pidgeons,  I  have  been  assur'd  by  some 
who  have  seen  them,  above  a  league  long,  and  half  as  broad. 
These  come,  many  flocks  successively,  much  the  same  course, 
roost  upon  trees  in  such  numbers,  that  they  often  break  the  boughs 
and  leave  prodigious  heaps  of  dung  behind  them ;  from  which, 
with  good  management  and  very  little  expence,  great  quantities 
of  the  best  salt-peter  may  be  extracted. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  most  valuable  animals  and 
vegetables  this  country  produces,  for  food  and  other  uses,  as  well 
as  materials  for  trade  and  manufacture,  some,  who  have  heard  or 
read  of  the  immense  riches  in  gold  and  silver,  that  are  annually  ex- 
ported from  Peru,  Mexico,  and  other  territories  of  the  Spaniards 
in  America  to  Spain,  and  of  the  incredible  quantities  of  gold  that 
have  been  imported  from  Brazil  into  Portugal,  for  above  thirty 
years  past,  (the  benefit  of  which  all  the  world  knows  we  have 
shar'd  in)  will  be  ready  to  enquire,  whither  the  like  mines  exist  in 
this  country?  Whereunto  it  maybe  answer'd ;  were  there  no 
such  mines,  yet  where  there  is  so  good,  rich,  fertil,  land,  so  pure 
and  healthful  an  air  and  climate,  such  an  abundance  of  all  things 
for  food  and  raiment,  valuable  materials  for  domestick  and  foreign 
trade,  these  advantages  alone,  if  industriously  improv'd,  and  pru- 
dently manag'd,  will  in  the  event,  bring  in  gold  and  silver  by  the 
ballance  of  trade,  as  in  the  case  of  England  and  Holland ;  who, 
without  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  are  perhaps  the  richest  nations, 
for  the  quantity  of  land  they  possess,  and  number  of  inhabitants, 
in  the  whole  commercial  world.  And  its  well  known,  that  we 
and  some  other  industrious  Europeans  receive,  in  exchange  for 
our  commodities,  the  greatest  part  of  the  wealth  which  comes  in 
bullion  from  the  West-Indies,  either  to  Spain  or  Portugal.  But 
not  to  discourage  any  whose  genius  inclines  them  to  the  discovery 
and  working  of  mines,  I  will  add,  who  knows  but  we  may  have 
here  as  rich  as  any  in  the  known  world?  Who  hath  searched? 
as  Tacitus  said  of  Germany  in  the  heigthof  the  Roman  empire  ; 
I  mean  the  reign  of  the  great  Trajan,  sixteen  hundred  years  since. 
Yet  afterwards,  there  were  found  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper, 
quicksilver,  spelter,  antimony,  vitriol,  the  best  in  the  world,  blue, 
green,  and  white;  besides  many  other  mineral  productions,  which 
are  now  wrought  to  the  great  advantage  of  divers  sovereign 
princes  and  their  subjects. 
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But  to  make  a  more  particular  reply  to  such  suggestions :  they 
may  be  assur'd  that  copper  is  in  abundance,  and  so  fine,  that  it  is 
found  in  plates,  bitts  and  pieces  very  pure  without  melting,  &f 
which  considerable  quantities  have  been  gather'd  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  And  they  who  have  tried  some  of  the  oar,  affirm, 
by  common  methods  it  gives  above  forty  per  cent.  The  famous 
Alonzo  Barba,  who  hath  given  an  admirable  account  of  the  mines 
the  Spaniards  have  discover'd  in  America,  and  the  ways  of  work- 
ing them,  assures  us,  that  besides  the.  mines  abounding  in  that 
metal  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they  found,  digging  deeper, 
that  they  prov'd  the  richest  silver  mines  they  have  hitherto  disco- 
ver'd. And  all  agree,  the  gold  extracted  out  of  copper  is  finer,  of 
a  higher  tincture,  or  more  caratts,  than  that  extracted  from  silver 
or  any  other  metal,  and  that  without  the  tedious  process  of  burn- 
ing several  times  before  melting,  imploy'd  constantly,  in  order  to 
the  extracting  copper,  by  Swedes  and  other  European  nations. 

Lead  is  there  in  great  quantities.  "What  has  already  been  dis- 
cover'd, is  more  than  sufficient  for  common  use,  and  the  oar  af- 
fords sixty  per  cent. 

I  need  not  perhaps  mention  coal,  the  country  so  much  abound- 
ing in  wood.  But  because  in  some  cases,  that  may  be  more  use- 
ful and  proper  than  wood,  I  will  add,  that  in  many  places  there 
are  known  to  be  mines  of  pit  coal,  like  that  we  have  from  Scot- 
land, "Wales,  and  some  of  our  inland  countries  in  England. 

Iron  oar  is  in  abundance  of  places  near  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
and  some  parts  produce  iron,  little  inferior  to  steel  in  goodness, 
and  useful  in  many  cases,  wherein  steel  is  commonly  imploy'd 
as  divers  attest,  who  have  made  trials  thereof. 

This  country  affords  another  profitable  commodity  or  min- 
eral, which  is  quick -silver.  We  have  knowledge  of  two  mines ; 
one  on  the  west,  the  other  on  the  east  of  the  great  river, 
and  doubtless  many  more  might  be  found  if  enquir'd  after. — 
The  natives  make  no  other  use  thereof  than  to  paint  their  faces 
and  bodies  therewith  in  time  of  war  and  great  festivals.  This  we 
call  quick-silver,  is  the  mother  of  quick-silver,  or  the  mineral  out 
of  which  it  is  extracted,  and  is  a  rock  of  a  scarlet  or  purple  co- 
lour ;  which  being  broke  and  distilled  into  earthen  pots,  the 
necks  whereof  are  put  into  others  almost  full  of  water,  the  latter, 
for  the  greater  part  of  each  of  them  in  the  ground,  then  are  plac'd 
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in  rows,  almost  contiguous,  cover'd  with  spray  wood,  which  burn- 
ing drives  the  quicksilver  by  descent  out  of  the  mineral  into  the 
water.  Three  or  four  men  will  tend  some  thousands  of  these 
pots.  The  great  trouble  is  in  digging ;  all  the  expence  not 
amounting  unto  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  produce. 

And  it  is  generally  observ'd  by  all  who  write  well  on  mines, 
metals,  and  minerals,  that  tho'  silver  be  often  found,  where  there 
is  no  cinnabar  of  quick-silver  in  its  neighbourhood,  yet  cinnabar 
is  rarely  found  but  silver  mines  are  near.  This  cinnabar  or  Ver- 
million, tho'  a  good  commodity  in  itself  in  Europe,  and  among 
the  savages,  for  some  pick'd  chosen  pieces,  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  quick-silver  it  produces  ;  especially  if  we  ever  obtain  a  free 
trade  with  the  Spaniards  ;  and  will  be  beyond  all  exception  for 
our  and  their  mutual  benefit :  For  most  of  the  silver  oar  in  Amer- 
ica, mix'd  with  quick-silver,  produces  almost  double  the  quantity 
of  metal  it  would  do  only  by  melting ;  so  that  the  Spaniards  have 
annually  six  or  eight  thousand  quintals,  or  hundred  weight, 
brought  unto  them  from  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatick  Gulph,  out 
of  the  territories  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Venetians,  viz :  from 
Istria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Friuli,  and  Dalmatia.  We 
can  sell  it  them,  and  deliver  it  for  half  what  that  costs  which 
comes  from  Europe,  they  being  within  six  or  eight  days  sail  of 
the  place  where  it  is  produc'd.  And  for  Mexico  we  can  deliver 
it  for  the  mines  in  New  Biscay.  &c,  in  the  river  of  Palmes,  or 
Rio  Bravo,  otherwise  call'd  the  river  of  Escondido  :  As  also  by 
the  river  of  the  Houmas,  which  enters  the  Meschacebe,  one  hun- 
dred leagues  from  its  mouth,  on  the  west  side,  after  a  course  of 
above  five  hundred  miles.  It  is  a  very  large  deep  river,  navigable 
at  least  three  hundred  miles  by  ships ;  afterwards  unto  its  heads 
by  barks  and  flat -bottomed  boats,  having  no  falls.  It  proceeds 
from  that  narrow  ridge  of  low  mountains  which  divides  this  coun- 
try and  the  Province  of  Mexico.  The  hills  may  be  pass'd  not 
only  by  men  and  horses,  but  also  by  waggons,  in  less  than  half 
a  day.  On  the  other  side  are  small  navigable  rivers,  which,  after 
a  short  course  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  empty  themselves  into  the 
abovesaid  Rio  Bravo,  which  comes  from  the  most  northerly  part 
of  New  Mexico,  in  thirty-eight  degrees  of  latitude,  and  enters  the 
sea  at  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  in  twenty-seven 
degrees  of  latitude. 
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There  is  also  another  easy  passage,  to  the  northern  part  of  New 
Mexico,  by  the  Yellow  River,  which  about  sixty  miles  above  its 
mouth,  is  divided  into  two  great  branches;  or  rather  those  two 
branches  form  that  great  river,  which  is  no  less  than  the  Mescha- 
cebe,  where  they  are  united.  The  north  branch  proceeds  from 
the  north-west,  and  is  called  the  river  of  the  Massorites,  from  a 
great  nation  who  live  thereon.  The  other,  which  comes  from  the 
west  and  by  south,  is  nam'd  the  river  of  the  Ozages,  a  populous 
nation  of  that  name  inhabiting  on  its  banks ;  and  their  heads  pro- 
ceed from  the  aforesaid  hills,  which  part  the  Province  of  New 
Mexico  from  Carolana,  and  are  easily  passable  ;  as  are  those  fore- 
mention'd  of  the  river  of  the  Houmas,  which  may  be  plainly  dis- 
cern'd  by  the  map,  or  chart  hereunto  annexed. 

But  all  this  is  insignificant  to  our  Plutonists,  whom  nothing 
will  satisfy  besides  gold  and  silver  ;  I  will  therefore  here  declare 
all  I  know,  or  have  receiv'd  from  credible  persons,  and  will  not 
add  a  tittle.  I  am  well  inform'd  of  a  place,  from  whence  the  In- 
dians have  brought  a  mettal,  (not  well  indeed  refin'd,)  and  that 
divers  times,  which  purified,  produe'd  two  parts  silver.  And  I 
have  an  account  from  another,  who  was  with  the  Indians,  and 
had  from  them  inform  masses  of  such  like  silver,  and  very  fine 
pale  copper,  though  above  two  hundred  miles  from  the  country 
where  the  forementioned  was  found.  I  have  by  me  letters  from 
New  Jersey,  written  many  years  since,  by  a  person  very  well 
skill'd  in  the  refining  of  metals,  signifying,  that  divers  years  suc- 
cessively, a  fellow,  who  was  there  of  little  esteem,  took  a  fancy 
to  ramble  with  the  Indians  beyond  the  hills,  which  separate  that 
colony  and  New  York  from  this  country;  he  always  brought 
home  with  him  a  bag,  as  heavy  as  he  could  well  carry,  of  dust, 
or  rather  small  particles  of  divers  sorts  of  metals,  very  ponderous. 
When  melted,  it  appear'd  a  mixture  of  metals,  unto  which  they 
could  assign  no  certain  denomination ;  but  perceiv'd  by  many 
trials  that  it  contain'd  lead,  copper,  and  when  refin'd,  above  a 
third  part  silver  and  gold  ;  for  tho'  the  gold  was  the  least  in  quan- 
tity, yet  it  was  considerable  in  value ;  which  is  easily  discover'd 
by  any  tolerable  artist  of  a  refiner,  who  knows  how  to  separate 
gold  and  silver,  and  what  proportion  the  mass  contains  of  each. 
There  were  great  pains  taken  to  bring  this  fellow  to  discover 
where  he  had  this,  I  may  call,  treasure,  it  serving  him  to  drink 
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and  sot,  till  he  went  on  another  expedition ;  but  neither  promises 
nor  importunities  would  prevail.  Some  made  him  drunk,  yet  he 
still  kept  his  secret.  All  they  could  ever  fish  out  of  him  was, 
that  about  three  hundred  leagues  south-west  of  Jersey,  at  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year,  there  fell  great  torrents  of  water  from 
some  mountains,  I  suppose  from  rains,  which  being  pass'd  over, 
the  Indians  wash'd  the  sand  or  earth  some  distance  below  the 
falls,  and  in  the  bottom  remain'd  this  medley  of  metals :  Which 
brings  to  mind  what  happen'd  lately  in  Brasil.  Several  Portu- 
guese being  guilty  of  henious  crimes,  or  afraid  of  the  resentment 
of  powerful  enemies,  retreated  from  their  habitations  to  the  moun- 
tains of  St.  Paul,  as  they  call'd  them,  lying  in  between  twenty 
and  thirty  degrees  of  south  latitude,  above  two  hundred  miles 
from  their  nearest  plantations,  and  yearly  increasing,  at  length 
form'd  a  government  amongst  themselves.  Some  inquisitive  per- 
son perceiving,  in  divers  places,  somewhat  glyster,  after  the  ca- 
nals of  the  torrents,  produc'd  by  great  rains,  at  a  certain  time  of 
the  year,  were  dry,  upon  trial  found  it  (the  sand  and  filth  being 
wash'd  away)  very  fine  gold.  They  having,  upon  consultation, 
amass'd  a  good  quantity  thereof,  made  their  peace  with  the  King 
of  Portugal,  and  are  a  peculiar  jurisdiction,  paying  the  King  his 
quint  or  fifth,  which  is  reserv'd  in  all  grants  of  the  Crown  of 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  are  constantly  supply'd  by  the  mer- 
chants for  ready  money  with  whatsoever  commodities  they  want. 
And  I  am  informed  by  divers  credible  persons,  who  have  long 
liv'd  in  Portugal,  that  from  this  otherwise  contemptible  useless 
country,  is  brought  by  every  Brazil  fleet  above  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  only  in  gold.  Who  knows 
but  what  happen'd  to  them,  may  one  time  or  other,  in  like  man- 
ner, happen  to  the  future  inhabitants  of  this  country,  not  yet  cul- 
tivated, fully  discover'd,  or  ransack'd  by  Europeans  J 

There  are  in  divers  parts  of  this  province,  orpiment,  and  sanda- 
racha  in  great  quantity  ;  and  all  the  writers  on  metals  and  mine- 
rals affirm,  they  not  only  contain  gold,  but  where  they  are  found 
they  are  generally  the  covering  of  mines  of  gold  or  silver. 

But  suppose  all  that  preceded  is  conjecture,  imposture,  or  visi- 
onary, what  I  now  suggest  deserves  great  attention,  and  when  the 
country  is  settled,  may  invite  the  best  heads,  and  longest  purses, 
to  combine,  at  least,  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  what  the  Spaniards  at- 
tempted upon  naked  conjectures. 
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The  mines  of  New  Biscay,  Gallicia  and  New  Mexico,  out  of 
which  such  vast  quantities  of  silver  is  yearly  sent  to  Spain,  be- 
sides What  is  detained  for  their  domestick  utensils,  wherein  they 
are  very  magnificent,  lie  contiguous  to  this  country.  To  say  no- 
thing of  gold,  whereof  they  have  considerable  quantities,  tho'  not 
proportionable  in  bulk  or  value  to  the  silver.  But  there  is  a  ridge 
of  hills  which  run  almost  due  north  and  south  between  their 
country  and  ours,  not  thirty  miles  broad,  and  in  divers  places,  for 
many  miles,  abounding  with  silver  mines,  more  than  they  can 
work,  for  want  of  native  Spaniards,  and  Negroes.  And,  which 
is  very  remarkable,  they  unanimously  affirm,  the  further  north, 
the  richer  the  mines  of  silver  are.  Which  brings  to  mind  what 
Polibius,  Livy,  Pliny,  and  many  others  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
historians,  and  writers  of  natural  history  unanimously  report ; 
that  the  rich  mines  in  Spain,  upon  which  the  Carthaginians  so 
much  depended,  and  which  greatly  inrich'd  them,  were  in  the 
Asturias  and  Pyrenean  mountains,  the  most  northerly  part  of 
Spain,  and  in  a  much  greater  northern  latitude,  than  the  furthest 
mines  of  New  Mexico,  near  their  capital  city  St.  a  Fee,  situate  in 
about  thirty-six  degrees.  Not  but  that  there  are  more  and  richer 
mines  more  northerly  than  St.  a  Fee,  but  they  are  hinder'd  from 
working  them  by  three  or  four  populous  and  well  polic'd  nations, 
who  have  beat  the  Spaniards  in  many  rencounters,  not  to  say  bat- 
tles ;  and  for  a  hundred  years  they  have  not  been  able,  by  their 
own  confession,  to  gain  from  them  one  inch  of  ground. 

Pliny  in  particular  affirms,  that  every  year  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  were  brought  from  their  mines  in  Spain  :  and 
that  one  mine  call'd  Bebello,  from  the  first  discoverer,  yielded 
to  Hannibal  every  day  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver, 
besides  a  very  rich  copious  mine  of  minium,  cinnabaris,  or  Ver- 
million, the  mother  of  quick-silver,  out  of  which  only  it  is  ex- 
tracted. He  adds,  that  the  Romans  continued  to  work  these 
mines  unto  his  time,  which  was  above  three  hundred  years ;  but 
they  were  not  then  so  profitable,  by  reason  of  subterraneal  wa- 
ters, which  gave  them  much  trouble,  they  having  then  digged  fifteen 
hundred  paces  into  the  mountain.  But  what  is  very  remarkable, 
and  to  our  present  purpose,  these  mines  were  not  in  the  most 
southerly  or  middle  parts  of  Spain,  but  as  above  to  the  north- 
ward. Now  I  desire  any  intelligent  person,  skilful  in  mineral  af- 
12 
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fairs  to  assign  a  probable  reason  why  we,  who  are  on  that  side  of 
the  ridge  of  hills  obverted  to  the  rising  sun,  which  was  always 
(how  justly  I  know  not)  reckon'd  to  abound  in  mettals  and  min- 
erals, more  than  those  expos'd  to  the  setting  sun,  may  not  hope 
for,  and  expect  as  many  and  as  rich  mines,  as  any  the  Spaniards 
are  masters  of,  on  the  other  or  west  side  of  these  mountains  ?  Es- 
pecially since  several  of  the  Spanish  historians  and  naturalists 
observe,  that  the  mines  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  of 
Potosi  in  Peru,  are  much  more  numerous  and  rich  than  those  on 
the  western. 
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AN  EXTRACT 

OP 

THE  CHARTER  GRANTED  BY  KING  CHARLES  I. 
TO    SIR    ROBERT   HEATH. 


Charles,  by  the  Grace  of    God,  fyc,  to  all  to  whom  these 
presents  shall  come,  greeting. 

Whereas,  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  subject  and  servant, 
Sir  Robert  Heath,  Knight,  our  Attorney  General,  being  excited 
with  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  propagating  the  Christian  faith,  the 
enlargement  of  our  empire  and  dominions,  and  the  increase  oi 
trade  and  commerce  of  our  kingdom,  has  humbly  besouo-ht 
leave  of  us,  by  his  own  industry  and  charge,  to  transport  an  am, 
pie  colony  of  our  subjects,  (fee,  unto  a  certain  country  hereafter 
describ'd.  in  the  parts  of  America,  between  the  degrees  of  thirty- 
one  and  thirty-six,  of  northern  latitude  inclusively,  not  yet  culti- 
vated  or  planted,  &c. : 

Know  ye,  therefore,  that  we,  favouring  the  pious  and  laudable 
purpose  of  our  said  Attorney,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  know- 
ledge, and  mere  motion,  have  given,  granted  and  confirm'd,  and 
by  this  our  present  charter  do  give,  grant  and  confirm  unto  the  said 
Sir  Robert  Heath,  Knight,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever,  all  that 
river  or  rivulet  of  St.  Mattheo  on  the  south  part,  and  all  that  river 
or  rivulet  of  Passo  Magno  on  the  north  part,  and  all  lands,  tene- 
ments and  hereditaments,  lying,  being,  and  extending  between 
or  within  the  said  two  rivers,  by  the  tract  there  unto  the  ocean  on 
the  eastern  and  western  parts,  so  far  forth  and  as  much  as  the  con- 
tinent there  extends  itself,  with  every  of  their  appurtenances. 
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And  also  all  those  Islands  of  Veanis  and  Bahama.  And  all  other 
islands  and  islets  near  thereto,  and  lying  southward  of  and  from 
the  said  continent  all  which  lie  within  thirty-one  and  thirty-six  de- 
grees of  northern  latitude  inclusively.  And  all  and  singular  havens 
of  ships,  roads  and  creeks  of  the  sea,  to  the  said  rivers,  islands  and 
lands  belonging,  and  all  grounds,  lands,  woods,  lakes  and  rivers 
within  the  regions,  islands  and  limits  aforesaid,  situate  or  being  ; 
with  all  kinds  of  fishes  whatsoever,  whales,  sturgeons,  and  other 
royal  fish  and  fishings  in  the  sea  and  rivers.  And  all  veins,  mines, 
pits,  as  well  open  as  shut,  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  precious  stones, 
and  other  stones,  metals  or  things  whatsoever,  within  the  said  re- 
gion, territory,  islands  or  limits  aforesaid,  found  or  to  be  found. 
And  all  patronages  and  advowsons  of  all  churches,  which,  by  in- 
crease of  Christian  religion,  shall  hereafter  happen  to  be  built 
within  the  said  region,  territory,  island  and  limits  aforesaid ;  with 
all  and  singular,  and  with  as  ample  rights,  jurisdictions,  privi- 
leges, prerogatives,  royalties,  liberties,  immunities,  royal  rights 
and  franchises  whatsoever,  as  well  by  sea  as  land,  within  the  said 
region,  territory,  islands  and  limits  aforesaid.  To  have,  use,  ex- 
ercise and  enjoy,  in  as  ample  manner,  as  any  Bishop  of  Durham 
in  our  kingdom  of  England,  ever  heretofore  have  held,  used  or 
enjoyed,  or  of  right  ought  or  could,  have,  use,  or  enjoy. 

And  him,  the  said  Sir  Robert  Heath,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  we 
do  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  make,  cre- 
ate and  constitute  the  true  and  absolute  lords  and  proprietors  of 
the  said  region  and  territory  aforesaid,  and  of  all  other  the  premi- 
ses, saving  always  the  faith  and  allegiance  due  to  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors.  And  that  the  country  or  territory  thus  by  us  granted 
and  describ'd,  may  be  dignify'd  by  us  with  as  large  titles  and  priv- 
ileges as  any  other  of  our  dominions  and  territories  in  that  region. 

Know  ye,  that  we,  of  our  further  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and 
mere  motion,  have  thought  fit  to  erect  the  same  tract  of  ground, 
country  and  island,  into  a  province,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  our 
royal  power  and  prerogative,  we  do  for  us,  our  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, erect  and  incorporate  the  same  into  a  province,  and  do  name 
it  Carolana,  or  the  Province  of  Carolana,  and  the  said  islands  the 
Carolana  Islands,  and  so  from  henceforth  will  have  them  call'd,  &c. 

In  Witness,  fyc. 
Witness  the  King  at  Westminster,  the  thirtieth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  fifth  year  of  our  reign. 
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N.  B.  There  are  divers  other  grants,  licenses  and  privileges, 
royalties,  and  immunities,  in  the  said  Charter  contain'd  and  se- 
forth,  which,  upon  perusal  thereof,  will  more  fully  and  at  large 
appear. 

The  additional  clause  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 

To  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty  : 
May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

In  obedience  to  Your  Majesty's  commands,  signified  to  us  by 
the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Secretary  Vernon,  upon  the  petition  of 
Dr.  Coxe  in  relation  to  the  Province  of  Carolana,  alias  Carolana 
Florida,  we  have  consider'd  his  said  petition,  and  humbly  crave 
leave  to  represent  unto  Your  Majesty: 

That  Your  Majesty's  Attorney  General,  upon  the  perusal  of 
letters  patents  and  conveyances  produc'd  to  him  by  Dr.  Coxe,  has 
reported  to  us  his  opinion,  that  Dr.  Coxe  has  a  good  title  in  law  to 
the  said  Province  of  Carolana,  extending  from  thirty-one  to  thirty- 
six  degrees  of  north  latitude  inclusive,  on  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica, and  to  several  adjacent  islands. 

Sign'd,  STAMFORD, 

LEXINGTON, 
P.  MEADOWS, 
WILLIAM  BLATHWAIT, 
JOHN  POLLEXSEN, 
ABRAHAM  HILL, 
GEORGE  STEPNEY. 
Whitehall,  Dec.  21,  1699. 
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AN  ABSTRACT  of  the  first  Memorial  presented  to  King  William,  being 
a  demonstration  of  the  just  pretensions  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Eng- 
land unto  the  Province  of  Carolana,  alias  Florida,  and  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor under  His  Majesty. 

Sebastion  Cabot  a,  in  the  year  1497,  by  the  commission  and 
at  the  expence  of  King  Henry  VII.  discovered  all  the  coast  of 
America,  fronting  the  North  or  Atlantick  Ocean,  from  the  degrees 
of  fifty-six  to  twenty-eight  of  north  latitude,  twenty  years  before 
any  other  Europeans  had  visited  that  vast  continent,  as  appears  not 
only  from  our  own  historians  and  cosmographers,  but  also  from 
the  testimony  of  the  most  eminent  amongst  the  Spanish,  viz : 
Peter  Martyr  their  great  Secretary  in  his  Decades  ;  Oviedo,  Gov- 
ernor of  Hispaniola ;  Herrara,  their  celebrated  historian,  and  Go- 
mara,  unto  whom  we  appeal :  as  also  unto  the  famous  Ramusio,  a 
most  impartial  person,  Secretary  to  the  renowned  Republick  of 
Venice,  whose  works  were  printed  in  the  year  1550 ;  and  his  ele- 
gant contemporary  Paulus  Jovius. 

About  twenty  years  after,  the  southern  part  of  this  continent 
adjacent  to  the  Gulph  of  Bahama,  and  that  afterwards  styl'd  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  was  visited  first  by  the  Spaniards,  commanded 
by  Juan  Ponce  de-Leon.  Ten  years  after,  Vasquez  Ayllon  landed 
upon  it,  with  a  more  considerable  force ;  and  in  the  year  1527, 
Pamphilo  Narvaez  with  a  greater :  next  to  him,  in  the  year  1539j 
Ferdinando  Soto.  But  their  enormous  cruelties  did  so  enrage  the 
natives,  that  they  successively  expell'd  them.  And  these  pre- 
tended conquerors  cannot  have  a  much  worse  character  bestow'd 
upon  them  by  their  enemies  or  foreigners,  than  they  receive  from 
their  own  historians,  and  that  so  ill  as  almost  exceeds  credit. 

The  last  expedition  of  the  Spaniards  unto  that  part  of  Florida, 
now  Carolana,  which  borders  upon  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  was  in 
the  year  1558,  by  the  orders  of  Don  Luys  de  Velasco,  then  Vice- 
roy of  Mexico ;  but  the  Spaniards  after  their  arrival  falling  into 
great  feuds,  return'd  without  making  any  settlement.  Nor  have 
they,  ever  since,  made  upon  this  vast  continent,  except  that  of  St. 
Augustine,  situated  upon  the  North  Sea,  between  the  twenty- 
ninth  and  thirtieth  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  above  1200  miles 
distant  from  Panuco,  their  nearest  habitation  to  the  west,  which 
is  sixty  leagues  from  Mexico.  *  The  French  indeed  attempted  a 
settlement  about  fourteen  years  since,  at  a  place  they  named  St. 

♦Vide  p.  43—44. 
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Louis  Bay,  not  far  from  Panuco,  between  twenty  six  and  twenty- 
seven  degrees  north  latitude,  but  were  soon  dispers'd.  *And 
again  this  year  under  Monsieur  Iberville,  and  built  a  sconce  near 
the  west  and  least  branch  of  Meschacebe,  leaving  therein  about 
forty  men. 

King  Charles  I,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  unto  Sir 
Robert  Heath,  his  Attorney  General,  a  patent  of  all  that  part  of 
America  from  the  river  St.  Mattheo,  lying  and  being  in  thirty  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  unto  the  river  Passo  Magno  in  thirty-six 
degrees  ;  extending  in  longitude  from  the  North  or  Atlantick 
Ocean  unto  the  Pacific  k  or  South  Sea,  not  then  being  in  the  ac- 
tual possession  of  any  Christian  prince  or  state.  And  no  part  of 
this  grant  was  then  or  since  in  the  actual  possession  of  any  Chris- 
tian prince  or  state,  excepting  St.  Augustine  aforesaid ;  and  New 
Mexico,  a  great  province,  unto  which  the  English  lay  no  claim. 

Sir  Robert  Heath,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  King  Charles  I. 
convey'd  the  premises  unto  the  Lord  Mattravers,  soon  after,  upon 
his  father's  decease,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  Earl  Marshal 
of  England,  who  at  great  expence  planted  several  parts  of  the 
said  country,  and  had  effected  much  more,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  the  war  with  Scotland,  in  which  he  was  general  for 
King  Charles  ;  and  afterwards  by  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and 
the  lunacy  of  his  eldest  son. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  protectorate  of  Cromwel,  one  Captain 
Watts  (afterwards  knighted  by  King  Charles  II.  and  by  hirn 
made  Governor  of  St.  Christophers)  falling  accidentally  upon 
the  coast  of  Florida,  and  meeting  with  one  Leet,  an  Englishman, 
who  having  divers  years  before  been  shipwreck'd,  and  the  only 
man  escap'd,  and  then  in  great  favour  with  the  chief  Paracoussi 
or  Roytelet  of  that  country,  by  his  influence  the  English  were 
permitted  to  trade,  and  kindly  invited  to  settle  there.  Not  long 
after  the  King,  as  they  styl'd  him,  sent  one  of  his  chief  subjects 
embassador  to  England  ;  and  the  English  had  divers  tracts  of 
land  given  them  by  the  Indians,  and  survey'd  that  continent  (a 
map  whereof  is  still  in  being)  for  above  two  hundred  miles  square. 

After  this  a  great  number  of  persons  engog'd  to  contribute  con- 
siderably towards  the  settling  a  colony  of  English  in  the  said 
province,  which  original  subscription  is  now  in  my  possession. 
They  nam'd  divers  places,  expecially  rivers,  harbors  and  isles,  by 

*  Vide  p.  39. 


the  names  of  the  captains  of  ships,  chief  traders,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  English  nation,  as  by  the  said  map  or 
chart  doth  more  fully  appear. 

In  the  year  1678,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  went  from 
New  England  upon  discovery,  and  proceeded  so  far  as  New  Mexico, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  beyond  the  river  Meschacebe,  and 
at  their  return  render'd  an  account  to  the  government  of  Boston, 
as  will  be  attested,  among  many  others,  by  Colonel  Dudley,  then 
one  of  the  magistrates,  afterwards  Governor  of  New  England, 
and  at  present  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  under  the 
Honourable  the  Lord  Cutts.  The  war  soon  after  breaking  out  be- 
tween  the  English  and  Indians,  many  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
in  that  expedition,  retreated  to  Canada,  from  whom  Monsieur  De 
Salle  receiv'd  most  of  his  information,  concerning  that  country, 
by  him  afterwards  more  fully  disco ver'd.  And  they  serv'd  him 
for  guides  and  interpreters,  as  is  attested  by  Monsieur  Le  Tonty, 
who  accompany'd  Monsieur  De  Salle  :  as  also  by  Monsieur  Le 
Clerk,  in  a  book  publish'd  by  order  of  the  French  King.  For 
which  reason,  and  divers  other  passages  favouring  inadvertently 
the  English  pretensions,  his  journal  printed  at  Paris  was  called  in, 
and  that  book  of  one  livre  price,  is  not  now  to  be  mrchas'd  for 
thirty  livres. 

The  Five  Nations,  in  the  Territory  of  New  York,  commonly 
call'd  Irocois  by  the  French,  who  have  for  above  thirty  years  vol- 
untarily subjected  themselves  to  the  King  of  England,  had  con- 
quer'd  all  that  part  of  the  country,  from  their  own  habitations  to 
and  beyond  Meschacehe  (as  the  aforementioned  Monsieur  Le 
Tonty  more  than  once  acknowledges :  as  also  Father  Le  Clerk 
in  his  History  of  Canada,  printed  by  order  in  1691)  sold,  made 
over  and  surrender'd,  all  their  conquests  and  acquisitions  therein, 
to  the  Government  of  New  York,  which  therefore  of  right  be- 
longs to  the  English. 

The  present  proprietary  of  Carolana  apprehending,  from  what 
information  he  had  receiv'd,  that  the  planting  of  this  country  would 
be  highly  beneficial  to  the  English,  endeavour'd  divers  ways  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  people,  soil  and  products  thereof;  dis- 
cover'd  divers  of  its  parts  ;  first  from  Carolina,  afterwards  from 
Pensilvania,  by  the  Susquehanah  river ;  and  many  of  his  people 
travell'd  to  New  Mexico. 
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Soon  after,  the  said  proprietary  of  Carolana  made  another  dis- 
covery more  southerly,  by  the  great  river  Ochequiton,  and  re- 
ceiv'd  an  account  of  that  country,  before  altogether  unknown, 
and  whereunto  the  French  to  this  day  are  utter  strangers. 

The  said  proprietary,  about  the  same  time,  made  another  dis- 
covery, more  to  the  north-west,  beyond  the  river  Meschacebe,  of 
a  very  great  sea  or  lake  of  fresh  water,  several  thousand  miles  in 
circumference  ;  and  of  a  great  river,  at  the  south-west  end,  issuing 
out  into  the  South  Sea,  about  the  latitude  of  forty-four  degrees  ; 
which  was  then  communicated  to  the  privy  council,  and  a  draft 
thereof  left  in  the  plantation  office. 

And  since  we  are  assur'd,  the  English  have  more  fully  discov- 
er'd  the  said  lake  from  the  South  Sea,  and  enter'd  by  shipping 
thereinto. 

They  likewise  coasted  all  that  great  continent  unto  the  seas  of 
Tartary  and  Japan,  found  it  going  and  returning  a  very  easy, 
quick  and  safe  navigation,  and  the  people  much  civiliz'd ;  and 
during  the  voyage,  though  they  did  not  (in  the  places  where  they 
call'd)  stay  in  the  whole  ten  days,  yet  they  obtain'd,  by  barter  with 
the  natives,  above  fourscore  pound  weight  of  pure  gold. 

Divers  other  parts  of  this  country  were  discover'd  by  the  En- 
glish, from  several  colonies,  long  before  the  French  had  the  least 
knowledge  thereof.  Colonel  Wood,  in  Virginia,  inhabiting  at  the 
Falls  of  James  river,  above  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Chese- 
peack  bay,  from  the  year  1654  to  1664,  discover'd  at  several  times, 
several  branches  of  the  great  rivers  Ohio  and  Meschacebe.  I  was 
posses'd  about  twenty  years  ago,  of  the  journal  of  Mr.  Needham, 
employ'd  by  the  aforesaid  Colonel,  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands 
of,  &c. 

The  English  have  not  only  survey'd  by  land  the  greatest  part 
of  Florida  and  Carolana,  but  have  been  as  industrious  and  suc- 
cessful in  their  attempts  by  sea.  The  present  proprietary  of  Car- 
olana, twenty-three  years  ago,  was  possess'd  of  a  journal  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Meschacebe,  where  it  disimbogues  itself  into  the 
Mexican  Gulph,  unto  the  Yellow  or  Muddy  river,  as  they  call  it ; 
which  said  journal  was  in  English,  and  seem'd  to  have  been  writ- 
ten many  years  before  ;  together  with  a  very  large  map  or  chart, 
with  the  names  of  divers  nations,  and  short  hints  of  the  chief 
products  of  each  country.     And  by  modern  journals  of  English 
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and  French,  the  most  material  parts  thereof  are  confirm'd,  the 
nations,  in  divers  places  there  nam'd,  continuing  still  in  the  same 
stations,  or  very  little  remote.  From  a  confidence  in  these  jour- 
nals, the  English  were  encourag'd  to  attempt  further  discoveries 
by  sea  and  land.  And  the  present  proprietary  hath  expended 
therein,  for  his  share  only,  above  nine  thousand  pounds,  as  he 
can  easily  and  readily  demonstrate. 

The  last  year  being  1698,  the  present  proprietary,  at  his  own 
expence,  set  out  two  ships  from  England,  well  manned  and  vic- 
tuall'd  ;  order'd  a  Barcolongo  to  be  bought  at  Carolina,  purposely 
built  for  that  coast,  and  for  discovery  of  shoals,  lagunes  or  bays, 
and  rivers ;  as  also  all  materials  for  building  and  equipping  ano- 
ther ship  in  the  country.  One  of  these  ships  returning,  was  un- 
happily cast  away  upon  the  English  coast  in  a  great  storm,  but 
very  providentially  the  journal  was  sav'd,  though  all  the  men 
were  lost ;  which  journal  contains  an  ample  account  of  the 
country  all  along  the  coast,  which  they  represent  as  the  most  plea- 
sant in  me  world,  and  abounding  with  all  things,  not  only  for  ne- 
cessity, but  for  the  comfort  of  human  life.  And  amongst  many 
others,  there's  a  draft  of  one  of  the  most  capacious  harbors  in  the 
universe,  the  most  inviting  place  imaginable  for  building  a  town, 
and  establishing  a  colony,  the  adjacent  country  being  pleasant, 
fruitful,  and  a  very  great  tract  of  land  freed  from  trees,  ready  for 
planting  ;  an  excellent  quarry  of  stone  like  that  of  Portland,  and 
a  great  oyster  bank  almost  touching  the  very  quarry,  which  will 
supply  them  with  lime,  for  many  ages;  besides  many  other  en- 
couragements, which  are  comprehended  in  another  memorial. 

D.  COXE. 
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